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“wHO Is Ir? WHAT IS THE MATTER?” KATE ASKED, IY FRIGHTENED ACCENTS, 


A CRUEL DECEPTION. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER L 


“ Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Had we never loved sac kindly, 
Never met and never ” 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


A vate bright dey in early summer ; the soft 
warmth of the season which someone termed 
a tyrant” tioged with the fresh ness of 
the jast-dead epring; the air laden with the 
fweed perfumes of wild roses, and ali her sister- 
flowers, which Nature bestows with such a lavish 
hand at this season. 

Warm, liqzid floods of golden light on field, 
Lill, and meadow, and the shrill, clear piping of 
= the woods and copses with pure 
w " 





Alden-on-Thames fs a quaint, pretty, old- 
fashioned town, not yet raised to the dignity of 
being termed fashionable, and therefore quiet, 
peacefal, and picturesque to a degree. 

No great, imposing, stone-fronted houses stand 
above the river with bold, glittering windows, 
like bold eyes, challenging the regard of all who 


paes 

Those low-roofed homes, half covered 
with Western-Virginia creeper and all sweet 
climbiog planta, mingling in perfect, but charm- 
ing chaos on the roofs and over the smal! dia- 
poy cea windows, gave one the idea that so 
must caplet nage ny on homes have looked—all 
O ibsee tine boaeand a kind of beach, 
where, in the cool of the evening, ladies, old and 
young, were to be seen, the elders doing fancy- 
work while they chatted, the younger ones 





sketching, or wandering idly about, sometimes 
alone, sometimes escorted, listening to the low 
of the waves on the sand and rocks 


he town Iteelf lay far back on a sloping | 


i 
hill, from whose summit there was a view of 
the river as it wound in serpentine curves from 
the great metropolis, and finally loat iteelf in the 
broad sea. 


Alden-on-Thames was a fishing village, and the 
little row of fishermen’s hute, with thelr neat 
white blinds and muslin curtains, facing the 
river, indeed, nearly at its verge, gave an added 
quaintness, and, therefore, in the eyes of some, 
an added charm, 


Alden-on-Thames had {ts aristocracy, real, old- 
time gentry, who deemed a dishonourable act an 
everlasting disgrace, who would rather have 
their sons brought home on their shields, like 
the Spartan mothers of old, than hear that they 
had shown fear in the battle; and who prided 
themselves as much on the purity of their 
women, and the chivalry of their men, as upon 
the beauty of their persons. 

Squire Aden, who lived in the large time-worn 
house on the hill, and whose garden sloped away 
to ite base, was one of these gentry—a jovial, 
grey-haired, wiry-figured man, with keen blue 
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eyes, whose first glance won the regard of the 
observer, and the sound of whose voices sent a 
senzation of satisfaction through the hearer, 

Be wae standiog on the stone terrace that 
fronted the house, and which faced the long 
siope of grounds, where the sunlight slept on 
the soft grase, uncer the shade of the elms, 

By turning to tbe left he bad » view of the 
pretty town, whose houses nestled so cosily 
among the great dark trees and low thick bushes, 
and tho river, a broad sheet of rippling egold, 
with the red sails of the fishing-emacks standing 
cud so rediy in the fall light. 

And down under the shelter of the elms, 
where the thick holly bushes and Iilac hid them 
from view, only a hundred yards from the old 
Squire himself, stood two figures. 

The man was of middle height, strong and 
stardy of build, and with a fresh, honest face, 
and clear, honest brown eyes, that looked one 
straightforwardly in the face; a trust-inspiring 
face, and comely to look upon, rendered more 
attractive by the loose, carling auburn hair that 
drooped over the. broad forehead. 7s 

He was evidently not more than three-and- 
twenty years of age, but there was a self-reliance 
in bis manner that many au older man lacks, 

His companion was & small, slight girl of about 
twenty. She was very lovely, with a fair, pale, 

loveliness that made her irresistible in 
the eyes of most. people, Deep forget-me-not 
eyes, long, soft golden curis hanging carelessly 
about her graceful shoulders, a complexion like 
@ waxen lily ; who would no} pause bo 
on such a face 1 

Agnes Aden and Tom Crawford had known 
each other from childhood, The Crawfords lived 
fa thab strange, old-fashioned house standiog 
away back from the road, at the foot of the 
hil; their lands adjoined thos of Bquire Aden, 
and the two chi/dren would meet and go off for 
rambles, gatheriog wild flowers and chasing 
butterflies together until Tom was sent to school. 

Agnes was put under the charge of s gover- 
nese a the same time, and ec the years wend on, 
‘Tom coming home for the holidays and spending 
half his time with Agnes, 

“Our children eeem to be very much 
attached,” observed Mr, Crawford one evening, 
as he and the Squire sat on the terrace smoking. 

“Yes. I wonder will fb last,” replied the 
Squire, smiling significantly towards. the uncon- 
oiou 


is pair, 

* Bet us hope so, ch—Squire?” 

The words were put asa query, and when the 
Squire smiled and nodded his head, Mr. Craw- 
ford eaw that what he had always hoped for was 
also George Aden’s wish, and the two men 
clasped lands in the dusk over the unspoken 
compact. 

Da that particular evening whon the old Squire 
stood alone on the terrace, Agnes noticed an 
unusual resticseneas about her companion, and a 
greater tendernezs in his manner, and her fair 
face grew troubled. 

Agnes had never asked herself what was the 
nature of the feeling she entertained for ‘T'om: 
She was fond of him. When he was away she 
esgeriy counted the days until he should 
return, and her face grew flushed and her 
heart throbbed with excisement: when sheknew 
he wae back ia the village, and then when he 
came f 

Ab! Tom knew how he loved her, and he 
thought he. knew how she loved him by those 
blushes and, that. bright, welcoming glance, 


but be did nob speak... He wanted.to make: a, 
pealtioa ia the world first, for ‘Tur Crawford | 


bad entered a shipping agents with the intention 
of workiog hiv way until he became owner. 

Toey hed been all aver the grounds, down the 
larch avenue, through the rose garden; and all 
duticg that walk Agnes felt that her companion 
had eomething on his mind. by the restiess way 
in which he plucked, then threw away, the 
sweet Rowers that met them. It:.was not like 
Tom—Tom, who was so fond of flowers. 

Tous it was that as they drew near the house 
the girl pauced by the lilacs, and putting her 
little band on hia arm, said gently, — 

“ Has anything oecurred to trouble you, Tom? 
You do not seem yourself to-night,” 


| betrayed, and his voice was a little huaky when 


“Yes, something {a troubling me, “Agnes.” 
ng he, glancing down half-doubtf at 


“What ie it, Tom? You know I tell you 
all my Hbttle sorrows aud trials,’ and Agnes 
smiled at the thought of her sorrows and trials. 
She had never known what the words meant 
in their entirety; and being an uneelfsh, 
good-hearted girl, she knew there was caua> to 
= thankful for her easy luxurious peaceful 

ec. 

**Oh! Isuppose you will think me a muff,” 
said Tom, in the irritated voice of one who 
suffers pain and seeks to hide it. ‘* What do 
you say to my going away from England, right 
hes. | to the Antipodes?” he added, with a half 

ugh. 

Then he. paused, for he saw the lovely 
girlish face w pale as the face of a dead 
epdagn panies tony tases droop on the ‘Aghen 
cheeks, and the presty mouth quiver with bitter 
pain; and putting out his hand, he drew tl 

ilttle trembling figure into the shelter of b 

strong young arms, ¢ 

“You will not go!” she sobbed, laying | 
head on his coat-sleeve. 

“Azoes, do you care so much? Look up, 


fy 
r 


will me?” he whispered, stooping and 
lifting the curly golden head till the blue eyes 
met his own. 

He smiled as he encountered their gaze, so 
full of timid wonder, and so full of ahy, true, 
sweet love ; then the fair head went down again, 
this time on his breast, and Agnes Aden sobbed 
on for some tainutes, half in sorrow, half in joy, 
but Tom soothed ber by degrees, and then told 
her why” he was leaving home, 

“You'ses,” he mid, “if I go out to Melbourne 
and then on to Brisbane, and settle the bit of 
business, ahall gain the favour of the frm, and 
so geb my wish of becoming a partner 
than I bo: Lam perfectly confident of 
ble to Go ib to thelr satisfaction ; but, Aguas 
you desire me not to go I will tell them” 
choose one°of the other fellows,” he a 4 
conclusion, the quick ears of love detected 
the atruggle between leaving her and the long- 
fog to gain bis partoership. pb 


‘Not for my sake, Tom,” replied Aguer, 
quickly, Loring aes dear, but take care of 
yourself; I ahball bé 60 anxious until you arrive 
in Melbourne. I cannot help that,” she added, 
secing his look, ‘Everyone who haa friends 
going such a distance will feel anxious, and I 
shall only be one of many.” 

‘€ Bless you, my little girl!” exclaimed Tom, 
gazing down in loving admiration of her bravely 
spoken words, Such # wee thing, so childishly 
innocent and so brave of 

Agnes Aden was brave of heart. In the 
moment when Tom asked ow she would 
mise him came the knowledge that the love she 
had felt for him as a boy was different to this 
love for the man, and the thought flashed 
through her mind that it was fer his 
that his employers were sending him to 
Australia, and the fear that he would heed the 
words she had uttered in her firat grief made 
her look up brightly and hopefully into his face 
as she replied softly, with her little hands on his 
breast,— 


sooner 
being 


“We love one another, Tom, Though. ten 
thousand miles of sea lie between us our hearts 
will be the rame, and when you come back you 
will have so much to tel! me,” 

There .were tears in Tom Crawford’s brown. 
eyes for the perfech love and falth these words 


he spoke, 

"{ thank you, Agaes, for the pure, sweet love 
you have given me. Heaven me worthy of 
it! Paithfal I need not tell you I shall be, and 
i ” 

“Well, young people, co here you are,” said 
the cheery volce of Squire Aden at this juncture; 
and the “ young people” atocd, both abashed, 
before him in the somi-darkness of the summer 
evening. ; 





darling, and tell me, is it aa friend or loversyou hall, hung trophies of the ct which had 





There was a half-amused twinkle fn the old 
Squire's eyes Aaymeem ; and, believing 








that there {s no tine like the present, he stepped 
forward, drawing Agnes with bia, 


attitude, sir, I might as well ask you now what 

I. intended asking you to morrow. Will jou 
ve ms your daughter? I need not say how 

tewady only I will do my best to make her 
ppy.' : 

There was romething so manly in the young 
fellow’s manner, such an hones’ ring in the clear, 
young voice, that the old Squlre’s hears beat. 
with a feeling thot was very nearly akin to lova, 
He had no sop, but Tom would be ane to him 
now. \ 

“Tt looks as if you young ones had settled the 

uestion already,” he returned, with a amile, 
Then, holding out his hand to Tom, he wrung It. 
heartily, “She is yours, Tom; make her happy, 
and Iam content. Now I think we had better 
go in, the dew is falling heavily,” and the three 
went baek to the house together. 


eee 


CHAPTER IL. 
STAPHEN MALWATE, 
As: trio entered the wide, old iashione? 


been the pride of many a dead and gone Aden— 
great déer. antlers, foxes’ brushes eet in silver, avd 
wha'-not-—the butler came out of a side door, 
and joformed them that;— 

“Mr, Stephen Halwaye was in the drawing- 
room.” 

Tom Crawford’s face clouded eI ghtly. He 
had hoped to have Agnes all to himself for thie 
evening, at least ; he would not have the chance 


.of many more eveniogs with her alone or in the 


company. ‘The cloud scon passed, however. He 
liked Stephen Halwsaye. ‘They had been chums at 
college, and many a ecrape had the coel, cautious 
8 got hot-headed Tom out of. 


| $9 ib was with real heartiness that he greeted 


} the.yonng fellow, who rose from a louv 
teen bey-wiadow at the far end of room 


in the 


as they entered. He was on quite friendly terms 
with the Squire’s family, though not so intimate 
as Tom, therefore his apology for “dropping in’” 
at such an hour wa: only spoken as a matier of 
form, 

* You will stay todinner, now you are here }” 
observed the Squire, and Stephen laughed softly, 
= carested’ his siiken moustache, as he re~ 
plicd,— 

“With pleasure, Squire. To tell the truth, I 
came over in the hope that you woud take pity 
on me; for all the rest ””— his mother 
and elsters——“ have gous to a seirée or something 
and I did not care to go.” 

Mrs. Aden came in just then—jus) the wife 
for Squire Aden, a handsome, well-preserved 
woman of forty, with regular featurer, softs 
fair hair dreesed in the style of Marie Antoinette, 
and blue eye—Agnes had her mother’s eyes— 
that looked kindly upon the group &b the window 
as she said, in low, clear tones,— 

- Qalte a party, pspal How did you manage 

at 7 


He Janghed, and explained how hen came 
to he there, but not a word of Tom wiord 
and glancing quietly at the fair, girlish face, the 
mother’s detected a suble change in its expres- 
sion that prepared her for the welcome news 
confided to her that night in Agnea’s little dres- 
sing-room, 

After dinner they returned to the drawing- 
room, and during the course of conversation 
Tom mentioned, that he was about to leave 
are for Australia, on eles for the 

m2. 

“ What part of. Australia?” asked Stephen, 
looking up with s sudden flash in hie dark eyes, 
an. eager xing.in hia slow, smooth voice, 

" First to..Meltourne, then to Brishane In 
Queensland,’ was Tom’sreply. “ Do you know 
anyone ia thous parts?” . 

"Yes, I do. A great chum of mice in—in 
H~—’s,” mentioniog a well-known sbippio 
agent’e-—‘‘ in Brisbane ; so, if you like, I wilti 
give you a leiter of introduction,” 
S:ephen Halwaye sat where the shadow of a 
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@311 shrub, standing between himself and the 
light, fell across his face, and no one saw the 
sudden crimsoning of the pale cheeks, the 
tremble of the thin red lips, or the quick triumph 
of the black eyes. 

His volcs was no longer eager ; indeed, ft had 
rather a languor in its tone, as though its: owner 
‘were tired or indifferent, No one there could 
guess that he had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
fog those slim, white hands steady as he lifted 
them to stvoke the amall, dark moustache, 

“Oh, how nice that will be 1” cried Agues, 
fn ht. “Iowill nob seem half so bad, your 
going, if there fs even one friend to greet you.” 

“You are right, Agnez, and now you will not 
have the awful picture of ‘Tom* walking alone 
and forlorn about the streets,” was the Is 
retort, “Stephen, you area brick! A 
thanks, old man.” : 

Stephen smiled curiously, cynically, fn his safe, 
shady seat ab Tom’s honest thanks, but his volce 
was friendly, sympathetic, when he spoke, 
though he spoke fc jest, 

“For having a friend in Brisbane no thanks 
-aredus to. me for that, surely, and es for the 
leiter—well, you and I were college chums,” 

There was such a deal conveyed in these few 
words. Stephen Halwaye was past master of the 
-crafts of innuendo and complication, and he had 
trick of the hands and shoulders which implied 
aore than a volume of words. ae knew how 
to play his cards, and all there felt a warm glow 
of pleasure at this guist denial of having done 
hing worth mentioning. 

Agnes lifted her blue eyes to his handsome 
face in a rapture soon and admiration, 
‘but she could not see him, 
Ah! if she had! His eyes were fixed upon her 
face with a fixed, hungry passion in their black 
depth sthat Sage D mg tog ‘ 
rose suddi ub quietly. went to 
the open ieee (S oo “his wr out, on 
taking reaths o} eool, molst air as if he 
at Sake . 

Tom did not ask Agnes to sing or play that 
-evening os usual ; but they all sat conversing, of 
course, on the journey he was avout to take, 
sometimes laughing enguensing ‘tye finding of 
nuggets of gold ; hoping gravely, half aadly, that 
he have a ewift journey. 

At ten the two friends took their leave, the 
Squire walking with them down the avenue, 
thus Isaving the mother and daughter alone, 
when Agnes asked her to come to her rocm after 
-she had retired, where the girl's innocent love 
‘was told to the sympathetic ears of Mra, Aden. 

Oaly o fortnight bad passed when Tom 

over one evening, looklog slightly pale, 
in another 


informed them that he was to start 

week, His berth had been taken and all oe- 
ceotsary arrangements made; it only now 
remained to eay good-bye and await the day. 
of departure. 

Every action, every Jook and word, was noted 
with loving anxiety and sadness by Agnes Aden 
during those few daye—noted and treasured up 
‘tn theeruel after-time, he!ping her to retain the 
faith that even to herself sometimes appeared 


anleplaced. 

‘~ In Tom’s msbner there was such a sad tender- 

yo. rey oe — yap ti to seem at 
ease, and not sorrowful, as brought the tears 

often to the eyes of kindly Mrs. Aden, 


red round he 
aoa rp fol ed srron owed, 





Then her lover came hurryiog up the com- 
psnionway, his handsome face flushed with the 
excitement of seeing her, 

There was not much time in whic. to say their 
farewell, aud they each stood speechless, clasping 
hands, and gazing passionately into one another's 
faces, 

“Darling, you have faith? ‘You believe that 
ogy be true?” he whispered, bending over 

er, 
No one heeded them; they all had friends to 
leave, and not one heeded another party of 
leave-takers, 

** Speak to me, Agnes. There, dear, do not 


“Not one word will come, Tom, and we have 
so little time,” murmured the gir!, wistfully. 

Then making an ¢fforb ehe emiled up at him— 
auch a pitiful, brave smile—adding,— 

“Paith! I bave not even thought of that, 
When my faith fn you dies my love will be no 
longer yours, and that can be—never |!” 

imply and quietly as the words were spoken, 
Tom Crawford felt that this slender, childish- 
looking girl would love till death. He seemed to 
see all in a moment the depth and strength of 
her love for him, a love that had grown with her 
ara and ripened with her ripening woman 
, and looklog down at the uplifted face with 
its sweet blue eyes, he whispered, — 

“ May Heaven keep mo worthy of you, my 
pure little Sp, 1 

There waa a visible change in the ship now ; 
people who had only stood looking at one another 
now forward, as though their words 
would not come quick enongh. A confused 
mass of humanity, sobbing, smiling—smiles that 
were more painful to behold than tears ; men’s 
yolees gruff with emotion, women’s scarce audi- 
ble, children’s half frightened, half wondering. 


“Amidst all this Agnes Aden was hurried down 


the ladder, and back to the jetty. 

As were all turning away sorrowfully 
en Sea Foam betng now only a great, 
black moving mass, someone came up to 28, 
and gently tovched her arm. 

“T promised Tom that I would go back to 
Alden with you, and cheer you up. He wante 
news of how you bors it,. you know,” said 
Stephen po a slow, smooth voice, and his 
words fell like balm upon her sorrowing heart, 
Dear Tom, how he loved her! She must be 
cheerful ; so that his firat news of her should be 
uoonat so smiling at the dark, handsome face, 


“How kind of you, Mr. Halwaya ; but you are 
his friend.” 

Stephen stroked: his moustache, regarding the 
lovely pale face, much as a cat does a mouse, 
with his great black eyes, and he smiled slowly. 

‘* Yes, 1am his friend,” he repeated. “I 
Pe ate So to my chum Andrew Creagh, and 
he will be expecting Tom.” 

They were all outin the crowded thorongh- 
fare of Poplar now, with its strange medley of 
humanity, sailors of all nationalities Joitering at 
the doors of shops that seemed to share the 
peculiarity of the people, namely, of being any- 
thing one could like to imagine, clothes shop, 
china shop, tobacco vendor; everything here waa 
of a nondescript character. 

At the request of Mr. Aden Stephen hailed a 
cab; and the three were soon bowling at a awifs 
rate to Fenchurch-etreet railway station, where 
they found the train already in. 

No one spoke during the ride, but when they 
reached home, and, indeed, all that evening, 
Stephen Halwaye talked In his smooth, slow 
voice to his rather silent, though appreciative 
listeners, of the many who croszed atid recrossed 
those seas on which Tom would ere now be 


bingenhelgnh « wrung his hand heartily, saying 


a 
+ Come over and e¢e us again goon, Stephen. 
wh aaa aan and can talk ae 








CHAPTER IIL 
THE TELEGRAM, 


Tw the city of Brisbane, ab the corner of ite 
principal street, and facing the narrow, winding 
river, there stands a large, well-builb honpe, 
wherein thoze who have no eatablishment of thetr 
own, or who are travelling, may have excellen} 
accommodation and pleasant company, 

It was evening, and the November sun whic. 
had been rendering the place unbearable all day 
with its white unceasing glare was rotung behind 
the mountain ia a rich flood of crimson, gold, and 
deep purple lights. 

All the Inmates of the hotel were either on 
the verandah or lounging at the windows, breath- 
ing into thelr parched lungs the soft, dol, 
evening alr, and ab: one end of the verandah, 
alone, stood s young man, leaning over the rails, 
aod idly watching the pas:ers-by In the street 
below, 

He was not & prepossessiog individeal, with 
his high, hooked nose that smackei of the Jew, 
and his cold, shifty blue eyes, 20 palely blue as 
to appear green at times, aud tle cruel, cat-like 
mouth, renderlog him an object of intereat, bub 
not of likfog. Ashe was about te take out a 
cigar a girl appeared with a telegram which he 
took fn silence. 

Opening the blue envelope cautiously, he read 
the following :— 


“To Andrew Creagh. 


"Tom Orawford starte to-day in Sex Foam 
for Brisbane. Manage to keep back ali létvers 
to and from friends, Intrcduce him--to girl. 
Mention her in letter to me, Will write fully 
per mail, Has letter to you. 

“Srapwen Hatwars.” 


“What the deuce fs in the wind now!” he 
muttered, crumbling the paper in his hand, and 
looking away over the dark hills, where « long, 
dull, red line lingered, as though {n defiance of 
the pale serene moon, as she mounted ber starlit 
stairs to the heavens, 

“ Phow ! the Sea Foam Is in, I heard one of 
the fellows speaking to the captain of the —— 
about her, I wonder how I am to carry ont his 
orders?” he went on, musingly, Touch it eeemed 
te occur to him all at once, that he should bave 
had the telegram before, and looking at the date 
found ib bad been at the hotel more than a 
month, duriog which time he bad been up North 
for a holiday. ‘‘ Well it ‘does not matter; he 
will not be in Brisbane for another week, and [ 
suppose I shali have Steve's letter by then?” 

The dioner-be!l clanging out just then caused 
& general stampsde, Andrew Creagh being among 
the first to vanish, for he knew of old that at the 
general table of an hotel ft was a case of first 
come first serve ; and Andrew Cresgh, in common 
with a great many of his s¢x, liked passing well 
the good things ef this life, 

Tne time passed on, and the expected letter 
arrived ; a long, ‘preclsely-worded echeme of 
treachery against unconscious Tom Crawford and 
Agnes Aden, and Audrew Creagh rubbed his 
hands smilingly at the pretty little plot. Intrigue 
wes hie delight, but when a big cheque was the 
issue of succaes, then Andrew Creagh’s heart 
warmed to his subject tenfold. 

A month elapsed ere he heard the name of 
Crawford mentioned in the office, and then he 
did not seek Tom out, only gave inatructions for 
him to be sent to the —— Hotel should he make 
inquiries for Mr. Creegh. 

Bab-one morning, as he was ascending the 
step? of the warehouse, Andrew felt a slight tap 
on his arm, and, on turning round, found himrelf 
face to face with’ a young fellow of handsome 
a , and evidently a “new chum,” as the 
Colonists politely term all new-comers. 

Instinctively he felt this to be Tom Crawford, 
but he drew back, waiting for the other to speak, 
and he felt that be would have no light tavk in 
carrying out hid friend's orders, as he gazed upon 
that honest, self-reliant young face. 

"Pardon me for accosting you thus, but I hold 
a letter of introduction to you, and thought I 
should like to make use of {b at once, being » 
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stvanger to Brisbane, Oeremony secms cut of 
place when you are euch a chum of Stephen's.” 

Tom wes looking very bright,and cheerfu', and 
he epoke in his cheeri‘ st tones. 

The voysge had done bim good, and his bual- 
nese in Melbourse had come to a very satisfactory 
conclusioa. 

Andrew Creagh smiled in a charmingly frank 
manner, as he held out his hand. 

Tom’s sppearance told him hew to act, He 
must be frank, jolly, and careless. 

“Oan it be possible! Welcome, old fellow, to 
the colony!” he cried, heartily, “I have been 
looking ovt anxlously for you ever since I got 
Step 's letter.” 

“* What a thorough honest fellow!” thought 
Tom, as their hands met in a hearty grip ; and 
Andrew wondered if he could manage to com- 
mencve operations soon. 

“Have you got comfortable quartera?” he 
waked, aloud. “The reason why I ask is that 
If you are nob quite settled, it would be.a good 

ata us to camp together. I camp at —— 

This would enable him to get possession of 
Tom's letters, and he, shapelitet, awaited the 
anewer with eagernese. 

**Just what I wanted to ask you,” returned 
our hero. “Iam at the Queen's now, but, of 
course, do not Intend staying, as my puree is not 
a long one, and I have no wish to run up a bill 
for the pater to pay.” 

“Of course not,” assented Andrew. ‘ Then 
you come over at half-past.twelve, and I will 
iatreduce you to the ‘hostess.’ Good-bye till 
cher,” and with another shake of the haade they 
parted—-Andrew to enter the warehouse and 
mature his p’ans, Tom to pursue his business, 
which he had great hopes of finishing off with as 
great despatch as the Melbourne affair. 

The evening found him duly installed in the 
hotel with Andrew, during the course of which 
Tom wrote some home letters, an example which 
Andrew foilowed. Next morning after breakfas) 
he came into the rocm, apparently absorbed in 
jooking at a packet of letters in his hand, and 
having absently picked up his hat, went out 
again, only to sppesr in a: few moments with a 
look of apology on his face, 

“What a selfish cad I am,’’ he observed, and 
Tom looked up io surprise. “‘So I am,” he went 
on, ‘‘here was I stalking off with my own letters 
never thinking of youre, though I know you 
wrote home last night, and have nob a moment 
to spare for posting them youreelf.” 

“ Really i’ cried Tom, lookirg at his watch, 
“*T had so idea it waz so late. Thanks, Andrew, 
here they are. Oae to Stephen, and one to my 
afienced wife.” 

He ssid this with a manly, loving, pride In 
look and bone, no falee shame ; and for a moment 
Aadrew’s callous, deceitful soul miegave him at 
the part he was playing towards this honest 
fellow, for whom he could not help having con- 
ovived a liking; but he went on with the game, 
ani Tom pursued his way, thinking loving 
thoughts of how Agnes would flush and brighten 
at certain passages io his letter. Poor Tom ! 


‘Tam goivg over to South Brisbane to see 
wome friends this evening, Tom. Wii) you 
come ¥” 

Tom Crawford bad been in Brisbane over a 
month, and his business continued in a state of 
confusion owing to the lose of some papers. 

He had brought them with him, he knew, 
and so advertisements were to be seen in every 
paper offering immense rewarde for their recovery, 
but as they lay enugand safe in Andrew Creagh’s 
valise it was not likely that these advertisements 
would be of any use. 

Te wae Saturdey evening—a lovely starlit 
evening—the alr alive with the nolees of different 
insects, and the bushes down by the river bright 
with the golden light of fireflies as they flashed 
vo and fro; women’s voices sweet and clear, 
mingled with the deeper nutes of men, came to 
them from the river as the boats glided by, the 
oara making a musical plashing accompaniment 
te their songs. 

Tom, who had been ilsteni 


dreamily to the 
musie, and thinking of cer 


nights when he 





had rowed Agnes and a party of friends down 
the river, Agnes singing in her clear young voice 
po them, looked round at his companion, and 

“Do you think it would be advisable to in- 
trude upon them to-night without warning }” 

“ Pahaw ! we are not in Eogland, Tom, where 
if a man tekes a fancy to a girl he is not ac- 
quainted with may turn grey before the intro- 
ducticn uette which requires can be ob- 
tianed. We just make our appearance, backed, of 
course, by a friend of the family, and there you 
are. Come along.” 

Andrew rose with great eagerness while de- 
livering himeelf of this speech, and clepping Tom 
Crawford on the back, he dragged him indoors, 
and very soon the two were walking briskly 
across the bridge on their way to the home of 
Mr. Hanlay, Andrew Creagh’s friend. 

They had not far to go, for Mr. Haulay’s 
house stood on the banks of the river, near the 
bridge, a pretty sloping roofed building nearly 
hidden from the view of passers-by by aluxuriance 
of vine and bush. A great cactus bush was 
placed on efther side the steps which led to the 
verandah, and brilliant-hued, scentless roses were 
every where, 

Oa thelr opening the gate, a lady of pleasant 
appearance came out on to the verandah, saying, 
in that languid voice which seemed to be peculiar 
to the Brisbanites, — 

‘‘Good evening, Andrew! So you have 
brought a {frlend.” Spite of the languor, there 
was uo lack of cordialityin the words and 
manuer, and Tom smiled frankly as he held out 
his hand in response to her greeting, 

** A ‘new chum,’ Mrs. Hanlay, ” he said. 

“Then twice as welcome; we colonials hail 
the advent of a ‘home’ person ever with 
delight. Kate!” this in a higher key, “ hero 
is Andrew, and he has brought a gentleman from 
home with him.” 

A lighe tapping footstep sounded on the hard, 
wood the veraudah ; a faint perfume of 
white rose lingered round them, and then a small, 
slenderly-builb girl came round the far end 
nearest the river. ’ 

She was dressed all in white muslin, her waist 
confined by a broad blue sash that floated down 
to the flounce of her skirte. Tne face was pale 
and delicately cut, rendering the darkness of the 
eyes and hair futense—a pretty, interesting face, 
which when the owner grew animated became 
fascinating to a degree. 

Tom Crawford cou'd not guess her age; she 
might be twenty or fifteen. He had offended 
several girls by guessing them five years older 
than they really were, but he thought whatever 
her age, she was an exceedingly lovely little 
thing, and his honest admiration shone in his 
brown eyes as she was introduced. 

When Tom rose to go that evening it was 
with a sigh of regret. The family had made him 
so thoroughly at home, they had all listened 
with such interest to his description of Eogland 
that he felt himself to bea person of interest. 
Taen Kate, sitting on a cushion at her mother's 
feet, made so pretty & picture with that look of 
unaffected sbsorption on her fair features, 

Tom was stauach and true to Agnes; but he 
would not have been a mau had he felt no 
pleasure at this flattering attention in a young 
and lovely girl; and so he sighed when the 
evening came to av end, and the clasp he gave 
Kate's hand was a trifle. warmer than it need 
have been, 

"TI have forgotten my cigar.case,” exclaimed 
Andrew, as they neared the bridge. ‘ Wait 
here, will you, old fellow 2?” 

As this did not need a reply Tom made none, 
but stocd looking, half-unconeciously, after his 
friend's figure as Andrew hurried along. There 
was & full moon, and every object was as plainly 
discernib'e as by day. 

He saw Andrew go up the pathway, up the 
steps and pause half-way, for Kate bad come 
= “9 hearing his footsteps, his cigar-case in her 

od. 

“TI thought you would soon discover the loss 
of this,” she said, with a laugh. 

“Yes. You know me,” he returned, taking 
out a cigar and lighting it, ‘ What do you think 





of the young Eaglishmean ? ee ee 
cab oun sabe mene 6 pean ies Don't 

so shocked, Kate, Good-night,” and with a nod 
and a smile he left her. 

Tom Crawford saw the little figure shrink back 
under the shelter of the verandsh, saw the little 
hand go up to her side, and he smiled to think 
that Andrew should be too shy to speak of his 
love for Kate Hanlay. 

And Kate had gone back inte the sltting- 
looking a little paler than usual, and mu 
much quieter, while her dark eyes ya 
like 


rs 


H 


ligh» in them, like the first rising of 
star, that will by.and-by shine ou 
moon. Would the light in Kate’s eyes 
deeper or would it fade and leave them dar 
evermore! Time alone would show; but as 
stood in her room that night she smiled- 
murmured, half-audibiy,— 
" He looked as it he felt pleased.” 


cil 


BEE 
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CHAPTER lV, 
‘HOPE DEFERBED MAKETH THE HEART 8ICx.” 


Tue weather In England was unusually mild 
In November. Agnes Aden had gathered 
bunch of roses and carefully wired aud packed 
them in a box, and mailed them to Tom. She 
had received one letter from him from Mel- 
bourne, givirg a splendid and exhilarating aecound 
of his journey, and expressing hopes of belag 
soon cn his way home. 

It was in reply to this she sent the roses, but 
no more letters came from Tom to her, though 
she wrote regularly once a week, sometimes 
asking, wistfully, why he did nob write, but 
never reproaching him, never hinting that his 
faith was broken. 

Poor Agues! Poor Tom! Poor rosea! : 

The roses had floated away on the Brisbane 
river, away to the harbour, perhaps seeking their 
old honie, but alas! never finding it, when the 
slim, cruel hands of Andrew Creagh carelessly 
threw them out of the little wooden box thav 
had brought them to Australia. ‘ J 

How could Agnes, how could Tom, know this 3 

Each fretted quietly at the non-arrival of - 
letterz, each confided their misgivings to their 
enemy. 

Christmas Day had Come and passed, and the 
old house was decorated for the New Year, 

Squire Aden kept up the old customs in their 
entirety, and there was to be a great gathering at 
Alden. 

Stephen Halwaye came over in the afternoon, 
looking as excitedly pleased as he ever allowed 
himeelf to look. 

Agnes and he had become close friends aince 
Tom's departure. He had been so unthing in 
his attentions, and would talk by the hour of 
her lover, what he was doing, why he did nob 
write, &a, and Stephen would bring forward so 
roany reasons in excuse, that the girl grew to be 
quite fond of him,in a sisterly way. Hencr, 
when he made his appearance on New Year's Eve 
with that pleasure on his face and in his manner, 
Agnes beckoned him out om the terrace, ask- 


— 
“~ Have you heard from Tom #” 

“ Yes, such a jolly, light-hearted letter. He ie 
making friends out there, and life with him seems 
to be pretty easy. But, of course, he has told 
you all that himself!” 

Here Stephen, pretending not to see the ewifs, 
pained look of the true, blue eyer, drew out of 
his pocket a letter. 

Agnes knew the handwriting, and uncon- 
sclously drew nearer the paper on which had 
rested the hand pry ar ay est 

Stepen, looking up, just as wandering gaze 
caught the words “ pretty— Kate,” flushed and 
drew back. 

“ T did nob mean to be so rude,” sald Agnes, ia 
a low, pained voice, “ but he has not written to 
me by this :nail, and——” 

“Don’t apologize, Agues. I was afraid you 


had seen—— There, what a fool I am{ Not 
written to you? I cannot understand |” 

All this was said in bursts, as though Stephen 
was astonished at something in bis own letter. 





















auietiy, and Stephen felt that he wae playing a 
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"Not a line!” returned Agnes. “Does he 
not mention my name)” E 

**Let me see,” running his eye swiftly down 
the pages. ‘Kate Hanlsy—moz) fascinating— 
has money—um! um J—might do worse— 
money's ® great power, If you were over here, 
old fellow, I should not have a want {fn the world,’ 
* =o ye No —— of you.” 

hey beth @ very silent, Agnes looking 

away over the grounds, where the trees stood 
very tall and brown and bare, and the evergreen 
bushes struggled bard to make believe that the 
weather was warm by looking fresh, and green, 
and polished ; and Stephen gazed at her with a 
tender, protecting, pitying gaze, that made her 
turn her eyes to him, 

“Mamma and papa must nob thiok I am 


fretting,” she said. “I am too exactipg, and 
Tom will write soon.” 
This was said , more firmly because she 


had felt a momentary jealousy at those words of 
his to Stephen Halwaye, 

“Poor Agnes! Poor little faithful heart!” 
whispered Stephen, laying hie hand on the girl's. 
*' Agnes, shall I wait until the New Year to tell 
you something, or shal] the old one complete its 
work of ruining your fair life /” 

Agnes lifted ber face, fur she had bowed her 
head when first he spoke, and it had grown white 
with an unformed terror, and the paie lips could 
soarcely frame the worde her companion had to 
stoop to hear. 

“Tell me now?” 

“Agnes, do not look upon meas an ogre, a 
bearer of evil tidings, bub Andrew Creagh com- 
plains in his inact letter that his afficced wife, 
Kate Hanlay, is too much taken up with the 
youvg Englishman, and that Tom Crawford 
neglects his business to such a degree to be in 
her company thap the whole town is talking of 
it, and there have been complainte at the office 
ag his cary wore 8 

ow Agnes had heard several people speak of 
the slow progress Tom was making in Brisbane, 
comparing it with the expedition he had shown 
in despatehing the Melbourne affair, and more 
than one bad hinted that there was some 
attraction there, but she raised her head at 
poe ogg words, looking strangely dignified for 
so little a thing, in her pride trust in Tom. 
oe . would never be eo base,” she said, 


osing game. Agnes would never believe Tom 
faithless, He must trysome other plan. Still 
ib would be as well to allow no letters to pase 
between them. 

* > 


* = 
Away in bane Tom satin his room, 
@ lett¢r from Stephen Halways, Ib was 
& hot day; the ground parched and 
split, the grass all withered up, the trees looking 
sad and dejected; no rain had fallen for nine 
months, and the people, In common with the 
on suffered from the dry, scorching 


Tom was feeling considerably irritated at nod 
finding his papers; he was hob and tired 
ani bad sat down with Stephen's letter, 


* 


of anger. 
* What the deuce does she mean! Sends ber 

kind regards, and to return this 4 
Then whh a be ce — 

threw himself back in his 


® 
g 
s 


, 
i 


The self-reliant lines came out very strongly 
ashe sat down and took up the pen, aud the 
brown head held {tself aloft with a kind of de- 
fiant pride, Im his anger he lelb with the hero 
of the poet, who says, “Shall I die because a 
Woman's fair?” 

Short indeed, but destined to give bitter 
pain, was the letter, the only one she ever received 
from Tom Crawford, bearing the Briabane post- 
mark, which Agnes Aden, waiting with pained, 
anxious, but faithfal heart, seized eagerly from 
her father’s hands. It contained only these 
words, — 

“ Agues Aden, I am very sorry we made such 
fools of ourselves while I was in Eogland. My 
youth, and, of course, yours, tnust be our ex 
cuse, P consider yourself free, Tom 
Crawford.” 

This letter Andrew Cresgh opened by 
& process known to himself, and finding in it 
nothing to incriminate himself or partner, send 
it by that week’s mail. 

Mrs, Aden going up the stairs, on her way to 
her daughter's room, to ask what excuse Tom 
made for his long sflence, found her lying in a 
dark heap on the lobby beside the jardiniére, 
where some withered fuchsias stood, one little 
hand clenched on the fatal missive. Mrs. Aden 
carried her herself to her room and Jaid her on 
her white bed, and bathed her white, blue- veined 
temples with cau de Cologne, 

After a time the blue eyes opened, and then 
the sweet, motherly voice asked why she had 
fainted? The soothing, motherly arme drew the 
little figure into ite embrace, while she read 
those cruel words. 

“ He isa coward. I never thought I should 
live to speak such words of Tom Crawford,” 
said Mrs, Aden, in deeply hurt tones. 

“Don’t, mamma!" Agues’s voice was full of 
pained pleading. ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, I am sure 
there is some mistake, there must be, When he 
comes home he will explain jt all.” 

And Mrs. Aden, seeing that the gir] was con- 
vinced, said no more, but she and honest Squire 
Aden spoke of Tom Crawford in no light terms 
when they were alone. 

“Lett settle it their own way. It is best 
for the old folk not to meddle in such matters,” 
n) the Squire when hie wife suggested 
wea to Mr. Crawford on the subject ; and so 
the chance of clearing op the matter passed by. 

And Agnes Aden grew daily paler, more epirit- 
less, more gentile in her manner to t around 
her ; never speaking of ‘Tom herself, but always 
asserting that there must be some dreadful mis- 
take when her mother alluded to it, 

And Mrs. Aden sighed at the strength of 
character her delicate child showed on thie cne 
question, 

Stephen Halwaye was a constant vieitor, and 
the girl greeted alwaye with pleasure. One 
day she inquired if he had heard frbm Tom 
lately, and he anewered ‘‘no,” the truth being 
that he had then a letter in hie pocket in which 
Tom told him that he was detained for an inde- 
finite period in Brisbane on account of a law case 
through the loves of some papers, but it would 
not serve his ends to tell her this, s0 he replied 


in the tive, 

“But Thad one plece of news from the Anti- 
podes fo the ehape of a letter from Andrew 
Creagh,” he observed, after a pause. “ He says 
that Tom ia going North with the Hanlays, t 
father, mother, and daughter. Itis a pity Tom 
could not stick to business and when that was 
finished have hla pleasure.” 


thin lips, that for the moment seemed beyoift 
control, The “going” to which Aocs 
alladed was a journey w Rotterdam on business. 

“In three days from now; this is my fare- 
well visit,” he returned, and Ayneo started 
something in his tone, 

" Allour friends are teking flight,” she said 
— nervously, “I shall miss you most of 

1 : 

“Say that again. Ob, Acnes! Had I nob 
been going to leave you, bad ‘'om been true, I 
never would have revealed the truth to you that 
I love you dearer than life, my sweet, pure, Nain 
Agnes. Darling, if you can never love we } do 
not mind, only let me call you wife. | will be 20 
loving, ao true to you!” 

He poured these words forth In a burning 
borrent ; they seemed literally to flow without 
volition on bis part. He had waited po long, and 
as he eat there in the strange quiet of the dusk, 
with the woman who, all unconsciously, had 
gained such a hold upon bim, his pent-up pas- 
sion burst ite bonds and tumbled onward as o 
tiver flowing cover a broken dam. 

The shocked, *orrowful surprise on her face 
made him pause, Had he ruined all by thir 
outbreak after all his scheming and crime? Had 
he, the cautions, sober, Stephen Halwaye, let 
passion master him and ruin his hopes J 

* Oh, Stephen, dearStephen. Iam so sorry 1” 
exclaimed Agnes, putting out her hand to him, 
and he took and held it in o firm, gentle clasp. 
Agnes in her innocence sew no wrong to Tom in 
thie declaration. Stephen had said that if Tom 
had been true he would never have spoken, and 
her tone was full of womanly pity. ‘'Ob, 
Stephen } Iam so sorry,” she repeated, ‘for 
can never marry anyone but Tom. Jf am sure be 
will come back some day and explain why he 
wrote that letter.” 

Stephen sat moodily gazing upon the delicate, 
childish face of this girl, whose faith amounted 
almost to the supernatural, then he stooped 
forward and whispered gently, — 

“ You are not abgry, Agnes? I could not help 
loving you. Oh! darling, if you would but give 
me hope!” Stephen was earnest In his love, 
and Agnes was not insensible to his attractloha, 
and a certain fascination he held over most 
people with whom he came in contact, and her 
reply was not so decided as before, 

** While Tom lives I shall feel myself bound to 
be true in my plighted troth even if be prove 
otherwise,” she said, and Stephen caught at those 
words, ‘‘ while Tom lives,” though he did nod 
appear to, 

“Then good-bye. I will not stay to dinner, 
Yell the Squire and Mra. Aden that I remem- 
bered an appointment, avything you like, 1 
cannob see them to-night, my mind fs too much 
harassed. One kiss, there is no treason to Tom 
in that,” he caught the alight, trembling figure 
in his arms, cursing ‘Tom as his lipe met those of 
the woman he loved and could not win, and 
then, without a word more h» strode away, 
leaving Agnes In s strange whirl of conflicting 
emotions, 

Stephen loved her. Tom, according to his 
letter, did not love her.as he had sworn to do. 
He had himeelf broken tho tle thad had bound 
them. Should she wed Stephen and try to make 
someone happy? Her own life was ruined. 
Should she strive to ward off that horror from 
Scephen’s life that had fallen upon her own ? 

These and mavy other thoughts chased eath 
other through her mind, but the memory of 


} Tom’s kieses, the close clasp of his strong arms 


about her came so vividly before her that { 
seemed as though a voice reproached her for In- 
elity. No, while Tom lived by the memory 
those kisses she wae his, though he should never 
claim her. It would be a sin, a cruel, wickad 
sin to wed one man, loving another, for she felb 
that wedded or unwed, should she and Tom 
Crawford ever meet sgain—her soul would go 
ont to greet him—and she had not lost her faith 
in thad fired idea that there was some terrible 
mistake, No, she would be true to her word, 
Only with life would she lose faith. 








a & greab deal of 
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CHAPTER V. 


ILL IN THE BUSH~-KATE HANLAY'S LOVE— 
REWARD OF FAITH, 


“So you call this a town?” sald Tom Craw- 
ford, quizzlngly, as he and the Hanlays walked 
along the red-brick pavement of a little sea- 
port town some seven hundred miles from Brie- 
bane. It was a clear, starlit night, and the wind 
blowing from ths stormy Pacific was keen and 
refreshing. They hid only jast arrived, but as 
all were good sailors there was no weariness 
apparent in their manner, 

Kate and Tom were going on In advance of 
the older folk, who exchanged pleased, meaning 
giances as they watched the slight, delicate girl 
leaning upon the strong arm of her sturdy com- 
paniou. Tasty koew that their child had grown 
to.love the handsome, young Englishman, and 
they hoped that he returned it; but men were 
ali more.or les like the proverbial sailor, ‘‘a 
awestheart in every port, and any port in a 
storm.” Tum knew very few girla in Brisbane, 
and Kate was the prettiest of them, Helmight 
be only amusing himeelf for want of any other 
way of passing his time. 

This they had thought until that journey up 
in the boat, and then Tum had been so atteative 
that ib beeame noticeable toall on board; and so 
when they arrived ia Mackay, the father and 
mother. drew back, letting the young-folk go on 
together. Tom was nob looking well, the trouble 
and vexations of. losing the papers. which had 
been entrusted to him by his employers, together 
with the pafio..which Agnes’s strange conduct 
caused him,. were taking effect, and as the hot 
weather came.on he felt himself growing languid 
and low-spirited. 

Mca,. Hanlay, sceing this, insisted on. Tom's 
accompanying them to Mackay, where they 
would be right away from business; and. Tom, 
knowing that he could. do nothing until the 
papars were found, consented. 

He knew by this time,that he had been mia 
taken in- the thoyght that. Kate and Andrew 
ware lovers, bub that Kate had conceived a liking 
for himself never entered hia hesd.. Had he 
deen a. Hittle more conceited he might, perhaps, 
have sooner learned the truth, but if he noticed 
that Kate's expressive dark eyes grew more lus- 
trous at his approach, he laid 1b to the warm- 
beartediness of the Australians. ree 

And. Kate, a3 she walked by his side up the 
ili-lighted street, which put Tom In «mind of a 
little conntry village market-place, kept telling 
herself that Tom loved her, and would whieper it 
to her some day. Had not Andrew told her that 
‘Tom was proud, and meant to make his way 
before. he thought of marriage? And then 
Eoglishmen were proverbially shy of telling 
their Inmost thoughts even to those they loved. 

Ah! Kate, such pretty, wise reasoning! bat 
still that little throbbing heart of yours, let it 
not thrill with joy for him! Oh! Kate, Kate, 
pretty, innocent Kate, why was not a better fate 
for you? Why must you give the priceless 
treasure of a pure woman's love to one whose 
hearb is embittered by the supposed treachery of 
the only woman he will ever look upon with eyes 
of love and passion ? 

Thsy put up at the hotel, and the first fow 
days were spent in visiting friends, to all of whom 
Tom was {ntroduced with an air of proud, 


pleased proprietorship that struck carelees Tom, 


for the first time ; then the manner In which 
those of hig own sex would rise from Kate’s side 
at his approach seb him thinking, and once the 
idea entered {ato his mind he soon discovered 
pretty. Kate's secret. But ucither by look nor 
word did he betray his knowledge, His manner 
waa, indeed, more gentle, more protective, and, 
alas! Kate’s love grew deeper and deeper. 

Once or iwics Tom felt inclined to tell Kate 
Hanlay the story of his love, but, man-like, he 
could nob bfing himself to break the fair dream 
in which Kate lived, and so he held his peace, 
‘Sometimes he, like Agnes; wondered ff it 
would be a ain to wed this sweeb Australian Iily, 
never telling her of that other woman who had 
embittered his life. Kyte would make a man 
happy ; she was so gulleleas, so fair and gentle, 
something like Agaes In her manners, only, 


_—bave pity on the living?” 





Heaven forbid 1 not so treacherous! And then 
he would give bimeelf a hearty shake, and dis- 
miss the thought, for po man cau make a woman 
happy, try he ever so hard, if his heart is given 
bo another, 

They had been fo Mackay four days when Mr, 
Hanley entered the sliting-room, accompanied by 
& stalwart, brown-faced man of about fifty, whom 
he introduced as ‘‘ George Huntiey.” 

“ What do you eay to o run inland?” asked 
Mr. Hanley, of Tor, after a short space, during 
which the two ladies had been chatting with their 
old bush friend, 

“I can scarcely say anything, as 1 do not 
know how long ib is for, sir,’ replied Tom; 
‘sbut I should like to see as much of Queensland 
as I can.” 

“Well, my friend Huntley is going back to 
his camp: to-morrow, and he wants me to go up 
with him, “Shall we say ‘ycs’? It is a two 
days’ journey,” was the auswer, spokeo rather 
coaxingly, for Tom’s appearance was causing 
himaelf and ali bis family a great deal of alarm. 

His eyes were hollow, bis cheeks pale, and he 
had taken to putting his hand to his head whea 
suddenly addresved, as though hie thoughts were 
acattered, and had to be collected before he 
epcke. 

What he wanted wasa chargs, He had taken 
that business of the papers too muc' to heart, 
and there was nothing like good, hard ridicg to 
oust unpleasant thoughts from a man’s mind, 
So after a little more discussion Tom gave in. 

Kate.eat very pale and quiet all that evening, 
end when at about eight Tom proposed that they 
should take a walk, she rose in eilence, 

It wag so cool and still out of doors, and Tom 
led ber fu the direction of the river, which lay so 
calm and still in the moonlight, 

Oa the other side was small patch of cocoa- 
nub trees, looking dark and grim ia the bright 
light, with their glossy foliage like gigantic ferns 
waving softly In the gentle breeze, 

The etrange calla of the night-birds was the 
only sound that broke the sliliness, until Kate 
looked up iato Tom's face with a sad, sad amile, 

** Do you know, Mr, Crawford, I feel as if this 
will be cur Inst walk together. Something tells 
me that when you come back from WNandee 
Station things will bechanged. Comeaway from 
here, those trees are mocking me.” 

Poor Kate! She broke off suddenly with a 
little aob, turning her head that he should not 
see her face ; but Tom knew her secret, and her 
voice told him how she suffered ; and then Tom 
did what many others had done befure—what 
many will do again. 

Loving one woman with a passion that was 
slowly eating his very life away because of Its 
apparent hopeleseness—because of the supposed 
perfidy of Agnes Aden, he turned; lifting the 
lovely face to meet his own in the moonlight, 
saying, gently, — 

** Viet it be different, Shall things be changed 

when I come back, Kate? Tell me ; is it yes or 
no f . 
No word of love; he would nob Me to her. 
But his low volce and the tender glance of his 
brown eyes were enovgh. Kate laid her hand in 
his, whispering 20 softly and with a bright, 
bappy smile,— 

6 Yeu.”’ 

And then the memory of Agnes rushed upon 
him; all the deep, tender, passionate love he had 
tried to kill by calling her “ jilt,” “ coquette ”— 
apy name that came to his mind as appropriate— 
rose up ia his sou! as if In moeking reproach. 

The waving arms of the cocoanut-trees mocked 
him now, and it was with an inward groan that 
he took the little hand and led her back to the 
o * u ” * 

“Fe is dead, Agnes; you cantiot deny that, 
Agnes, have pity oa me! It cannot hurt him 
for you to niarry me now. The dead sleep ‘well 


It was Stephen who spoke—Stephen, bendiag 
over the drooping form of Aken as she sat 
on arustic bench in the familiar garden at 
Alden-oi-Thames, & . 

Ty waz bitterly cold—that sharp, biting 


thatis ever the token of a heavy fall of snow. 
cold and dreary, for the sky was dark with the 
coming storm, but Agnes heeded not that her 
hands were blue and numbed, ber small feeb in 
absolate pain. 

All outward pain was crushed by this most 


bitter sorrow—the tidings of Tom Crawford's 
death. 


from an Australian paper :— 


"Ona the 3cd of December, Thomas Crawford, 
second sou of ——~ Crawford, Kisq., of Alden-on- 
Thames, Eagland, at —— Station, Mackay, of 
brain fever. English papers please copy.” 


Tom was dead! The bright faced, ‘browne 
eyed lover would never egain clasp her band 
never again would she hear hie voles! - 

The old childish days, when no thought of love 
had entered their heads; came back so vividly, 
How he had always done her slightest will! No 
cliff was too high for him to climb if a flower she 
coveted grew at the top; and now he was gone 
out of her life for ever ! , 

She lifced her eyes, heavy and dry, to her com 
panion’s face as he poured out this wild, pas- 
sionate appeal. 

“Tam thankful, Stephen, that never once did 
my faith waver. He knows that now,” she said, 
softly. ‘*There has been some awful mistake: 
Oh, my poor boy |-—my poor boy I” % 

And now the tears came—a quick, burning 
torren$ that seemed to ecoreh the delicate pale 
cheeks, andthe pretty golden héad was bowed fn 
the small trembling hands. 

Could she but have seen the cruel, scoffing 
smile that played round the gentle, kind Ste- 
phen’: mouth tthe hard, fierce light that 
leaped ‘to hia eyes | 

“You have not answered me, Agnes! Think 
of ‘the living! The dead do nob aeed your 
care!” eried Stephen, hoaraely, 

For once he had lost command’ over hils 
voice, 

“Stephen, listen to mo calmly, withotit inter: 
tupting,” returned Agnes, putting ber hand’ of 
his arm, and drawing him down on the ‘seat’s 
her side, ‘ ae 

“Once, Stephen, when I first received Tom’s 
cruel letter 1 éid think it would be kind an@ 
righb of me to marry you, because you have beer 
eo faithful and true, and Tom did not wand me; 
but you did. 

‘© T thought over 1b—not one night or two, bat 
for whole weeks, I asked myself if I could put 
Tom’s image out of my heart, if I could meed 
him calmly and- coy nob with throbblog; 
loving heart, and 1 knew I could not. “I knew 
that if ever Tom came back that my sou! would 
rive up fo glad rejoice, ‘1 knew that‘in spite of 
ail, my faith in him was unbroken, 

** Now he fs dead it makes no difference, J 
will live my life, and when I am called away E 
will go to him in Heaven,’ and say,* Tom; my 
isith never wavered—I have been true to 
plighted troth !’” ' 

4n impatient’ movement from Stephen Hal- 
waye made her pause, and locking round quickly 
in surprise, she saw his face with an e 
on it that startled ber; so that she cried out—o 
fierce, hw , wolf-like look that sent @ ebili, 
worse than thab of the cold, to her heart,’ His 
features were livid and pinched, his- great’ black 
eyes glaring with thered glow ofa ‘beast, 

*' Curses light upon Tom Crawford, or 
dead!” he ehrieked, fi out his hands in a 
parfect frenzy. . He with his boy's 
face; his Gckle, boy's heart? How 
can you love him? He is» traitor—a coward! 
Who but » coward would have written that 
letter!” 

The cool, ‘cautious, smovth-voleed Stephen 
Ral bad let fall the mask, and now that 
Agnes bad once seen the bitter hatred he nursed 


in his heart for Tom Crawford, he not how 
far he went. He would revelled in teliing 
her the story of the letters, the 
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“TI have hated em sg oong po pond a 
ys ; he always got the very wa or 
iid You, yes; 1 began to love you even 
then, and you wenb blackberrying with Tom. 
Tb was all Tom! Tom! I have sometimes felt 
that it would be a pleasure to stick a knife Into 
his back when he has been bending over you 
with that emile on hie face, so sure of your 
TT Stephen 1” 
‘ he] 
"Ob, yea; you are shocked—horrified! You 
thought I was a saint, coming over to watch over 
and soothe your » for my rival. 


Pshaw ! you little fool, as if any man under the 
sun would have been patient and tender as I 


bave been with you had he not love to spur him 
” 


on-— 

“Stephen, oh{ Stephen, do not say such 
things. Do nov make geet out such . 
villain,” cried poor Agnes, in ing tones, Ib 
reemed so hard to believe that what he said was 


true, 

‘*Phab fs it, Agnes. I am a villain, a black- 
hearted, irredeomable one, for Ido not repent. I 
am nob even sorry,’ was the anewer ; 
changing his tone and manner, he thrust oub his 
hands and drew Agnes into his embrace, 
marry me, let me have.some return 
for all my scheming. Ob! Agnes, will you let 
the world lonely and 
hearted for the memory of a man who valued not 

you gave—your love t” 
¢ the girl's soul revolted ab the very touch 

He had been ing a part 

years, He sought only to blacken 


Tom’s name in her eyes, and there was anger as 
w in her eyes and voice, when, 
Lf from his clasp, she faced him in 
ho of the pemmber noms p pve 
. proud scorn upon lip and brow 
shrink. 





‘| were false, 


Huntley. But 
ghastly 





It is a cottage, and at its door stands a g’rl, 
small and slender, with a pale, tired face and 
great dark eyes, gleaming withthe strange lustre 
of eyes that have not kuown sleep fur some 
time, 

Surely that face is familiar] Yes, it is no 
otherthan Kate Hanlay, 

A voice sounds clearly aud sharply upon the 
sir, the voice of Tom Crawford, but harsh and 
unmusical, and the girl turns wearily and enters 
the cottage, 

Then is explained her weary, haggard look, 
for ona coarse, rude settle is stretched the form 
ot Tom Crawford—Tom Crawford pale, exhausted, 
delirious. 

He had not been at ——a week, before the 
fever laid him low, and Kate had insisted, as his 
eg ae wife, on being allowed to nurse him, 

father and mother yielding a reluctant con- 
sent when they perceived how earnest she was ; 
and then, too, th y knew that a hired nurse was 
out of the question, 

She had been with him now three days, and 
ge the: sleeplesa nighis.were telling upon 


Bat there was still another reason for her 
altered looks ; in his delirium Tom took her for 
Agues, and, clasping her hands, poured out the 
whole tale of anger at her perfidy, and the deep 
love that would not die. 

He seemed to have forgotten the existence of 
herself, and her gentle, loving heart nearly broke 
with the strong restraint she had to put upon 
herself, and sit hour after hour by the side of 
the man who was more than ail the world to her, 
and listen to his passionate appeals of love to that 


girl, 

As she entered the room Tom raised himeelf 
on his elbow, calling quernlously upon Agnes, 
and Kate. went to his side, and laid her cool 
hand on his brow, and he laid his head again on 
the pillow, murmuring eoftly,— 

*' Dear little St. Agnes, and I dreamt that you 
I wonder,if you love me. as I love 
you}, I think not ; it is not possible |” 

He closed his eyer, and sppeared. to sleep after 


this, and the gir] sat still as.a statue, fearing 


almost to breathe, 
Thie sleep, perhaps, would save his life. The 
passed on, and a deep, golden light slanted 
pve al the open door, and a soft breczs 
gently lifted the brown curls on the bine-veined 
temples of the prostrate man, and still he slept 
on 


Kate rose, and went to the door, after » time 
holding her hand above her eyes, and peering 
across the wide stretch of land, for she fancied she 
horses’ hoofs on the hard, dry earth, 
was a certain beauty In the rugged 
country around her. The tall, 
welte gam trees, still and motionless, and the 

k mountains away fn. the distance, 
oub so dark and » with that 
deep, red light of the eetting sun d them, 
her head the sk 


= 


All was calm and 


ae ie ae or eel over the land, restin 
after awial heat, and Tom Ora. 


* "Phe daylight faded cut of the sky, stars came 


moon showed herself on the hori- 
zon, but the heeds remained in the sky, a 
dull red glow that seenied to breod over the 


)} mountains ; and justas Kate turned to re-enter 


the Ey thé quick thud of horses’ hoofs 
sounded on her ear, and riding towards her, 
showing darkly with the red light for a back- 
Kate saw a horseman leading another 

horse With some dark object thrown across it, 
Not many minutes elapred before the girl 
stood by the horseman at'the rear of the house, 
and discovered him to be, as she had hoped, Mr. 
prepared for the 








him from the horse’s back, jerking him not a 
littie, 

“Who is 1s? What is the matter?” asked 
Kate in frightened accents, gazing upon the 
blood-dabbicd face in horror. 

"Tb is Andrew Creagh, and his horea 
and threw him on to some rough stoner. 
for him I came along. It is an ugly gas! 
just on the temple; and | think his arm Is 
broken, You have two patients now. Our 
hospital is increasing,” returned Mr, Huntley 
trying to allay the girl’s fears by that last 
remark ; but Katieshrank back, epeechleen. 

Alone in the bush with these two men alek 
perhaps, unto death! What ehould sheds? It 
was, indeed, a trial for Kate Haulay, brought up 
in a town, and tenderly nurtured by loving 
anxious parents. Then lookiny bravely ap | 
George Huntley’s rugged brown faco, she said, 

“Since I am here I must do my best, Carry 
him into the cottage, and ca!) Mary.’ 

This was the black gin who did the housework 
for Mr, Huntley. 

Kate washed the senseless man’s face and 
bound up the wound as neatly as any nurse, and 
then turned to get something to restore him to 
consciousness, 

As she was about to step across the log that 
did-duty as a step In front of the cottage she saw 
a white bundle lying on the ground, 

She stooped and picked it up, and to her 
surprise caw it waz a packet of letters, the top- 
most one being addressed to Tom Crawford, 
bearing the English postmark, snd unopened. 
There waz no time now to inqutre into this strange 
businese, for Kate felt Inatinctively that there 
letters had fallen from the person of Andrew 
Creagh, 

After come time Kate succeeded, with the 
help of the gin, in restoring the wounded man 
to consciousness; but he showed no foclination 
to explain how he came to be so near the station, 
nor the reason of his fall, so Kate went out of the 
room, and passed into a kind of tent near the 
humpy, which had beer erectéd for her use, 

Once there, she cut the string which bound 
the letters, letting them fall into ber sp, Aud 
then she stared in amazement. Faglieh letters 
to Tom, all in the same handwriting ; lettere to 
England written by Tom to Mies Agnes Aden. 
This must be the Agnes of whom he raved 
incesean tly, 

Not till after long thinking did Kato Hanley 
break the seal of the first letter, but having read 
one she opened all the others, her sweet, pale 
face growing stony iv its pallor, the Jarge eyes 
dusky with anguish, as she read the story of Tom 
Crawford’s love and Agnes Aden’s strong, un- 
flagging faith. 

She laid the last one down. Love was not for 
her, It was hard—eo hard—to give Tom up. 
Must she do it? She could burn thece letters, 
Tom would never know. And she had risked her 
life for him. He would have died but for her 
His life belonged to her, She knelt down on the 
pile of rugs and fure that served her ec a bed, 
rocking herself to aud fro, ever aud anon crying 
ub piteously, with outspread hands, that this 
other girl would never know, and that Tom be- 
longed to her. 

The moon was up now, and ber beama fell ina 
fall broad fiood upon the girl as she knelt there 
alone, wrestling with this great temptation, 

Presently she lifted ber face, distorted by pain, 
pale and haggard from nursing. 

“Tcannot give bim up 1” she muttered. 

And then, as if the act of speaking aroused 
her, Tom's wild, agonised appeals to thie Agnes 
seemed to rirg again in her eare ; hie soft, low 
murmurings of pleasure as she soothed his brow 
with her cool hand—all'came back. And then 
the sweet, pure faith breathed in those letters 
from Agnes Aden, Ah! that other girl must 
love him well. 

Should she keep him from her, koowlwg that 
he still loved her, believing her false! 

't Heaven forgive mel Llovehim so! But i 
will write to this Agnes Aden and tell her all, 
and then I—and then I-——’’ 

Tears and sobs choked her utterances; avd 
for some time she acbbed on in silence, no sound 


shie 
Luckily 


See, 





breaking the stiline:s outeide 
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Alone in the rude little tent, with the 
moonlight falling softly upon her dark, 
head ehe fought her battle ; and when she 
lifted her face, the moonlight showed it 
white, resolved ; a brave young face, pitiful in its 
bravery, for the dusky, psin-filled eyes told the 
tale of her temptation and conquest; the close 
shut lips told how hardly that conquest had been 
wou. 

When she went into the room where the two 
elck men lay, Mary was sitting there, doubled up 
on™ brandy case, emoking away vigorously, her 
ergot Back eyes fixed earnestly on the face of tho 

mer 


‘Him wake plenty, misais,” she sald, nodding 
her head in the direction of Andrew. “I think 
he closes up—dic.”” 

“No, Mary, he fs not dyfog. No die yet,” 
eeturned Kate, reassuringly, though she felt 
far from hopeful herself. “Are you in much 
pain!” she asked, bending over the prostrate 
form. 

**¥Yee—no!" he moaned ; then opening his 
eyes and fixing them upon her face, ‘‘ Kate, Is 
Tom dead, really ¢” 

“Dead!” ehe said, In quick horror at the 
mere thought, The blood seemed to leave her 
béart and crowd upon her tired brain, “Who 
told you that!” t 

“TT heard itin Mackay. And, Kate, you will 
Gespiza me when I tell you how I came to be in 
-_ plight and why |" whispered Andrew Creagh, 
faintly, 

“Bush | You must not talk. You are too 
weak,” ; 

“Tet me tell you. You know I have a friend 
fi England mamed Stephen Halwaye. Well, it 
appears that he aud Tom Crawford both loved 
the same girl ; Tom was successfal,” 

Andrew paused a moment, and then went on 
to, tell all the reader knows, saying, in con- 
clusion, — 

‘*When he fannd Agnes was faithfal, even 
after. death—for I got Tom’s death announced 
in the C ‘wiér—he bolted off to America, writing 
me a note to say that he left the business of the 
p2pers fn my hands, aud he hoped I should net 
get into troable over therm.” 

‘' He must be a coward |” said Kate, 

“Yes, he fs. I am sorry that I ever helped 
him. I took a fancy to Tom the moment we 
became ‘chummed’ atthe hotel. And when I 

ob Steve's letter, I ctarted straight for Mackay. 

tasgine my horror when I heard the report 
going about that Tom had died at —— Station 
of brain fever. 

“T oan tell you I felt awful! Coming up 
there waa no water along the road, and the dust 
waa #o thick I thought I should choke every 
extante, My poor beast fell twice from ex- 
haustion before the accident, the third time he 
fell on ma, and my head coming in contact with 
@ log or astons, I knew no more until I opened 
my ¢re: and saw that biack face looking 
solemaly ab me!” pointing at Mary. 

“Mesavey what name you talk, massa ; 
talk longa me. Whatname you want? D; 
kiki This fellow, nice fellow ki-ki,” and she 
held a glaes of rice water to his lips, which he 
drank at a draught. 

Then his eyes wandered to the other end of 
the room, and he esemed to become aware 
for the firat time that there was another occu- 

an te 
: Kate’s glance followed bis, and, not waiting 
for bim to speak, she whisperad,— 

“Yes, that is Tom. He has slept for two 
hours. I pray Heaven he may recover, for 
the sake of all those who hold him dear—and 
for es Aden’s sake !” 

Afidrew looked at ber questioningly, but she 
turned away. 

Not yet could she talk calmly of that time 
when Tom would be with her no more, 

The battle with self had been won, but she 
had not conquered her love. 

She went ont into the garden, to the side of 
the humpy, where a few bricks formed into a 
hollew square did duty as a stove, and com- 
menced making something fn & barin for her fa- 
valids, 





Presently Mary came running towards her, her 
black eyes roliing, her hands upraised. 

“Massa Tom sing plenty! Two fellow 
white men sing out! Me fright!” she gasped. 

And Kate put down the tia pot, and turned in 
the direction of the humpy again, a new fear at 
her heart. 

Bat she was needlessly alarmed now, for Tom 
was conscious. 

It was Andrew who wandered {n his speech, 
gabb' out the whole story of the abstracted 
papers in his delirium. 

But Tom was not in a fit state bo comprehend 
his meaning, lying there watching K%te, as she 
“<r about with noiseless tread, At last he 
spoke,— 

** How came you here, Kate? It is kind,” 
he murmured, holding out his hand, and Kate 
took it, blushing painfully, 

“There was nu one else to come,” she said, 
elmply. ‘“‘Now you must keep quiet, aud you 
will gooa be able to give me my congé.” 

Yes, he would soon be able to do without her. 
Her heart sickered at the thought, and all her 
strength eeemed to desert her. 

When the two men slept that night—Audrew 
grew quiet after a time—Kate lay went 
to her tent, and taking note-paper from a small 
bag in the corner, sat down, aud commenced to 
write. 


She rose and crept to the opening several 
times, listening for a cry from the cottage ; but 
all was quiet, and then she went back to the old 
position. 

Far into the night she sat with bowed head 
writing swiftly, filling page after page, and when 
she at last laid down her pen the moon looked 
a mere shadow in the sky, and on the lovely, 
dark-eyed faces was such a look of pain as one 
= not wish to see more than once in a life- 

me. 

She had written her own doom fn those words 
to Agnes Adeu, but she had secured the happi- 
ness of the man she loved. 

Andrew Creagh’s injuries proved to be not 
0 serious as George Huntley had at first thought, 
acd in the course of & few days he and Tom 
were able to be carried out into the open air and 
laid on some piled-up rugs and blankets. 

A week after Andrew's arrival Tom was able to 
walk without help, and Kate asked Mr. Huntley 
to go down to Mackay and get some provisions, at 
the same time entruating her precious letter to 
hia care. 

He was away six days, and when he came back 
one cool, moonlit night he saw the three young 
folk walking about, laughing and talking as 
though such things as brain or low fever, and a 
fall from a horse were quite small matters, and 
not to be thought of when over. 

“Nice follows are!” he exclaimed, 
“ Nearly kill Miss Kate with your sick vagaries, 
and then coolly laugh and talk and strut sbout 
as If nothing had happened |” 

His volce was full of delight, though he spoke 
in this strain, Kate drew back at the allusion to 
herself ; but Tom put out his hand, thus detain- 


ing her. 

“Stay, Kate,” he sald; “I have something to 
say to you, Let me say it to-night. We shall 
goon be on our way back to Mackay, and then to 
Brisbane. Come, Kate!” leading her down a 
path where some mangoes hid them from those 
at the cottage, for Mr, Huntley and Andrew had 
left them when Tom commenced speaking. 

There was a huge stump of a gum-tree here, 
and Tom motioned her to take a seat at his aide, 
and then for a little while they remained alilent, 
the hush of night upon them as upon all else. 

The sir was sweet with the odour of Australian 
jasmine, sweet and heavy with perfumes of all 
kinds, which in the hot, scorching day were 
drawn up and devoured by the greedy tropical 
sun. 

Oaly at night did the flowers give forth their 
ecent, and the two sitting there eliently inhaling 
the intoxicating alr, felt a glamour stealing over 


In Tom Crawford's heart there was s gentle, 
yet deep and fervent respect and tenderness for 
this gicl who had risked her very life for him, 





**What is it you have to tell me” asked 
Kate, suddenly breaking the silence, which was 
beeoming unbearable, 

“This, Kate,” he replied, drawing her head 
down on to his breast. “When are you going to 
give me your sweet ssif? I can never tell 
what I think of your noble conduct, but my 
shall show.” 

For a few brief seconds she let her head 
where he had placed ft, and he felt her 
—- ee with cold ; then she lifted 

, her face deathly, her glowiog like 
dusky-hued diamonda, . ay 


4 story 
and Audrew Creagh's part in ft in quick hurried 
tones, that gave Tom no time for remark. 

She told him how he had raved of this Agnes 
in his delirium, and of the night when she found 
their letters, saying in conclueion,— 

“I wrote to her that night and told her all.. 
She is walting for you in England. Do not keep 
her waiting any longer. She is good and pure, 
and faithful as Stephen Halwaye is false.” 

“And what of my sweet, noble Kate?” he 
asked, gently, risiog and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, for she had risen, and new stood half- 
turned from him. ‘“ How can I atone for the 
misery I have caused!” 

“ Kate will do well,” she returned, trying to 
laugh, but her face would not relax into a smile, 
“Go home, Tom, and forget me—I mean the 
—the night before you left Mackay. Let us 
be always friends, rite to me from home, 
and ask your wife to write tome, We are going 
back next week ; let this be our lest conversation 
on the subject. I will tell my mother all 
myeelf.”’ 

Tom felb that Kate Hanlay’s resolve was firmly 
fixed, She loved him, but his happiness was . 
first. He could not help seeing that she loved 
him, but he did not speak of it. He stooped 
and pressed a soft, reverential kies on her brow, 
whispering, as he clasped her band fm both his 
own,— 

(Continued on page 40.) 








OH! THOSE TERRIBLE 
HEADACHES. 


Miss Eutty Power, of O'Connell Terrace, Clon- 
mel, Co, Tipperary, [reland, writes: ‘‘ Although 
I have taken the contents of only a few small 
bottles of Vogeler’s Curative Compound it did me 
great good. I cannot find words to express my 
sincere gratitude for what this did forme. The 

terrible headaches from which I 

had suffered so long have quite 

disappeared, and those horrid 
yellow patches which have dis- 
figured my face for years have 
ali gone. Whereas [ was always 

weak and miserable before, I 

now feel fit to do anything. 

Vogeler’s Curative Compound 

takes the place of pills and 
“ draughta which I was always 

taking before, but they did me 


no good, while Vogeler’s cured me.” 


x 


Vogeler's Compound is the grandest remedy of 
the century for constipation, dyspepsia, and all 
stomach disorders, and liver and kidney troubles 
in both men and women. It is sold in Is, 1}. 
and 2a. 6d. sizes, by all medicine dealers, aad is 
made by the Vogeler Company, 45, Farringdon 
Road, London (proprietors of St. Jacobs Oil), from 
the formula of one of the most eminent living 
physicians now in active practice in the most select 
part of the West End of London, 
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THE WRONG LETTER. 
—s01— 


Pasrry little Hope Sterling had two lovere— 
a very delightful condition of affairs, but a state 
of things which made Hope a great deal of trouble, 
And as for the men, they rendered each other, as 
well as the girl of thelr hearts, very miserable. 
So it waen'd so nice, after all, 

It had been years since Hope had been assigned 
by her friends $o Bevan Berkeley, and she ex- 
pected to marry him, for Hope was of a gentle, 
yielding nature ; but her step-father’s son, whom 
she had never seen, Charlie Oaverley, c:me to 
quiet Gemtown, and fel) so atralghtway and un- 
mistakably in love with Hope as to alter greatly 
the «ltuation ; for Hope did give him encuurage:- 
ment, ; 

He took her to the picnic in his new trap, and 
she danced with him a great many times on the 
night of her birthday-party. To be sure, Bevan 
Berkeley was out of town, aud Charlie Caverley 
was @ family connection, and all the Sterlings 
were bound to show him hospitality. 

He waa a great favourite with hie father, who 
bad married Hope’s mother when the former was 
a little child ; had given her his name, and, in 
fact, she remembered no other father. 

Charlie was prepared to like ‘‘ little Hope ” ; 
bat when he saw the girl’s winsome face and 
golden head, there was euch an wocc n iitional sur- 
render of the heart of this hitherto invincib'e 
young man, that gossipy little Gemtown opened 
ite eyes in delighted wonder az to ‘‘ what would 
happen next,” 

What happened next was a terrible tempesi, 

A party’of young people hed gone up on Eagle 
Hill, which overlooked the harbour, to see the 
greet man-of-war, Hercules, come in, and Hope 
had taken Charlie's arm, and laughingly climbed 
the hill with the best of them, though such a 
little thing. And being everybody's pet, it was 
universally agreed that she should have the first 
rt oe ee which had been 

rT. 

Ib was a bright magical sight ; the white. capped 
crlep dancing waves; the long gleamiog decks ; 
the smail, active, thronging figures, of the sea- 
men ; that and the splendid air was worth climb- 
ing the ascent for, they all agreed. 

And then thisimpromptu basket-party epread 
their lanch upon a rock among the crisp, grey 
moss, and ci:cussed cold chicken and Italian 
cream up among the clouds as securely as if sun- 
shine and safety lasted for ever. 

Charley Caveriey had gone half-way down the 
mountain with hie guo, and was bangiag away at 
(the flying birds, when a sudden guet of cold air, 
and the darkening of the sun, reminded him 
that he had foretold a storm at sunrise. 

He was not used to the locality, and was all 
upp: epared for the suddennese with which the 
weather changed. 

A mist spread over the landecape, the sir grew 
humid, there was & distant growl of thunder, 
and the next moment a close flash of lightning. 

It was followed by more vivid ones, Shoul- 
dering hie gun, he turned to retrace his steps. 
Be ove ascended a a rode, when he heard 

; tant voices of the descend ty. 
Something in their toné—a cry arg Ry . 
entreaty—made him hasten hie footsteps, when 
suddenly, round a curve of a rock, came the 
fiying figure of a girl. 

To was Hope, who, born with a terror of light- 
ning, was running at fall speed down the moun- 
tato, her hab hangirg by ite blue ribbon down 
her back, her sweet eyes wide with fright, her 


gvld hair blown over her face, a wild-rose colour |"to 


' ae dimpled cheeks stung by the sharp, 
Sa head long was her speed, he involuntarily 
stepped from the narrow path into the tall 
paces! Sage g reaps og should cause her 
stum and she passed io the rain, not 
seeing him, Then, beariog hia cal), she turned 
her head, npt staying her flight ; ber foot caught 
in the root of a tree, and she fell trate. 
Charlie eprang and caught Hope up, He 
retreated with her under the shelter of an over- 
banging rock, as the rafn came down fm torrente, 





while the thunder and lightning pealed and 
played facessantly. 

Hope lay quite seneelers in bis arma The 
drenched and frightened party rushed by him 
like a meteor, and he made no attempt to delay 
them, 

He could hardly trust his head to keep hie 
feet in the din and blinding Nght, 

Yet, through it all, he could fee] Hope's heart 
beating f.iatly sgainet his breast. 

" Poor little darling!” be murmured, gecing 
that she waz quite senselers, like one asleep. 

She remained co until the storm began to abate. 

Then, placing her in a sitting position in a 
cleft of rock, and growing anxious, he began 
wetting her forehead with raindrops, and rubbing 
her hands, 

She caught her breath ad last, and uttered a 
choking little cry, 

“ Hope, wake up! The storm is almost over. 
Hope, don’t you kocw where you are?” shaking 
her a little, 

She opened her eyes, and then slipped to her 
feet, shaking and clinging to him. 

Her broken and incvherer> exclamations gave 
him some insight foto the peculiarity which all 
her other friends were aware of—her terror of 
lightning—atd the loveliuess of the white cheeks, 
and the appealing sweetness of the tearfal eyes, 
made the tack of reassuring her not distasteful. 
Indeed, before he kaew it he had kissed the 
pretty lize, and brought the burping blushes to 
che young face. 

" Hope—dear little Hope—I conuldn’s help It. 
You ses I love you so, Tell me that you don’t 
care for that other fellow!” 

At that moment there was a hurried step, and 
“that other fellow’ etood before them ! 

To say that Mr, Bevan Berkeley was astonished 
is but feebly to state the case. He stood looking 
at his sweetheart in the arme of another man in 
simply round-eyed wonder, 

He had been absent from Gomtown for the 
last three weeks, and though he had been intro- 
duced to Charley Caverley before hie departure, 
he had ‘never dreamed of him as a rival-— 
or of anybody else, for that matter. Fur two 
years he had considered Hope securely hie. 

He wae certainly rather a commonplace fellow 
compared to lithe, graceful Charlie Caverley, 
with his coal-black hair and handsome hazel eyes. 
Hie hair and beard were straw-coloured, and his 
eyes a l’'ght opaque-blne. He was clumsy and 
countrified, yet, nevertheless, a very good fellow 
—better educated and brighter than he seemed. 

He had a nice farm and handsome country- 
house to make Hope mistrers of, and—there 
could be no doubt of that—he honestly loved her, 

‘*T--F came for you, Hope,” ho eaid, ia a 
rather smothered woice. “ Thsy said you were 
up the mountain, and the storm——” 

The poor feliow's voice faltered and broke. 
Hope had hastily disengaged herself, breathless 
and frightened. 

“When—when did you come home, Bevan !” 
she asked, instinctively, trying to avoid a scene. 

Bat she was not quite successful, since Charlie 
Caverley still kept posteseion of ber band, and, 
though evidently a litle startled, looked from 
her to Berkeley unflinchingly. 

The painful silence hat followed was broken by 
his voice. 

“Tt may a3 well come out now aa any time. 
You and I can hardly protend to be friends since 
we are rivals, Mr, Berkeley.” 

“No,” returaced the other, In the same 
smothered voice, moving uneasily and not look- 
fog at Hope, who, not having the least idea what 
she ought to do under such circomatances, 


cry. 
“You understand that I love Miss Sberliog 
—the same as you do, I suppose—and she must 
choose between us now,” went on Charlie, 

*J—oh ! I—I can’t now!”’ sobbed Hope, con- 
fessing more than it was pleasant for one of her 
hearers to hear, since her words implied that a 
choice was not only possible but imminent. “ It's 
not storming now, and I must go home.” 

And, gathering her skirts from her little feet, 
she literally ran away, 

Bevan Berkeley followed, stolidly. Whatever 
his feelings were, he gave no utterance to them, 





As for Charlie Caverley, he continued wander- 
fvg about in the wet grass, banging absently ab 
the birds, until, with soaked boots and an empty 
stomach, he bethought him to return home to 
rest and dine like an ordinary telng. 

Of one thing he was sure—he would have 
Hope, He could mike her ilove him if she 
didn't ; and he knew well enough that ehe did, 
or she wouldn’t have spoken so, O! course, 
everybody would cppose it, but he felt In a 
epirit to arm himeelf against the world. 

The next thing was that Hope whisked herself 
out of sight of her two admirera to spend a 
fortnight with ber Aunt Sabra, ip the nex town 
—4in fact, was gone when Charlie arrived at his 
late dinuer. 

He did not know what interview she might 
have had wih Bevan Berkeley, but this was a 
very unsati-factory partiog for him. He wae 
really not much afraid of “that other fellow”— 
not as much so as he would have been had he 
known Bevan Berkeley. 

A week pasted. At the end of that tima Hope 
Sterling was in rsceipt of two letters—one from 
Oharlie, one from Bevan Berkeley. With sorrow 
and misgivings, ehe pondered over these jetters ; 
but Hope was sincerity itself, and ab length 
wrote as follows to Charlic,— 


“Dsar Frienp,—I have nob written before, 
because it was so hard for me to decide what wae 
right; but I am sure I love you, and that I 
ought to tell you the truth. I am not to blame 
for any circumstances. When I entered into my 
ergagement I did not feel as 1 do now; but I 
Was too young, perhaps, to know how dearly I 
could love, Do not think me coqueitish ; what- 
ever my faulte may be, I am no» that; and to- 
day I have many sorrowfal thoughts over wha» 
hae passed. I do not know what to do under 
theee circumstances, I wish I could talk with 
you. Pieaes write me sgain, and believe mo 
truly yours, 
j " Horr » 


Then she wrote to Bevan Berkeley :— 


“Dear Farenp,—I am eorry for what has 
passed; but you bad better know the truth-— 
that I do not love you as I ought if I sbould 
marry you. Jt would be dreadful to marry any 
one and know that you could love another better; 
and it would be wrong. I will try to see you as 
soon as I come home, and have a long talk with 
you, but I dread it very much, Please do nob 
write any more, because it troubles me «0 to 
think about it; and I shall cee you soon. 

Hors.” 


Poor little Hope’s hand shook so as she 
folded the shéets that she let the portfollo upon 
which they lay fall to the fivor. She picked 
them up hurriedly, placed them as quickly ay 
possible in envelopes, superscribed, and sent 
them io the post-office. 

She was miserable and fearful lest her aund 
should know the trouble; for Biyan Berkeley 
was @ favourite with Aunt Sabra—she would 
know all the truth if she suspected anything, 
and Hope was not in the state for further con- 
fessions. Jt seemed to her that she should be 
miserable everywhere; bat in three days she 
started for home. 

It was but a short drive in the mall coach 
between O 7! Lake and Gemtown, bud id eeemed 
a stravge journey to Hope. Her first cloud of 
care made her face prettily pensive. But Hope 
thought very little of herself—only of othere 
to whom she must give pain, 

At length she reached home, 

The garden was full of people—a lawn party 
—and her mother hurried her to her room; and 
Hope came down from her chambers, at last, in 
@ lovely silk costume. The girl had loeb flesh 
and colour, but had never looked sweeter. 

And there was Coarlie Caverley. He was 
goiog to-and-fro with camp-vhairs and cups of 
tea for the ladies. He would come to her side 
soon ; but he passed, at last, with on!y ‘a pele, 
Constrained look, and barely 9 civil word, ‘The 
next moment Bevan Berkeley tox the chair i? 
her side, 
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= “JT thought you would come home today, 
° pe.” 

One glance at his cheerful face bewildered her. 
Bavan beat towards her, and affecting to look at 
her bracelet, whispered,— 

“I received your letter.” 

Hope bent her head silently in response. The 
silvery chat and the music around her seemed to 
make her head reel. _How atrangely she felt ! 
The glance from Caarlie had chilled her heart. 
Her eyes dwelt in bewilderment on Bevan’s 
flushed face. He looked actually happy. 

** Bevan,” called Mrs, Stirling, “ will you go 
to the house and ask Dolly for. my shawl?” 

When Bavan Berkeley had gone away Hope 
rosé, and, walking down the lawn, stood looking 
im a rather forlorn way at the teunls-players— 
really not seeing them at all. Suddenly there 
was a voice st her eide, 

“I think, Hope, you might have spared me the 
pain of knowing that I was an object of pain and 
dread to you, or very much the same thing,” 

Aa Hope lifted her blue eyes in psiaed sur- 


prise, Charlay Caverley was gazing very gravely. 


down upon her, She could not imsgine he co 
look so stern, The colour quite died out of her 
chesk. She gave a broken murmur—what she 
said she did not know, 

* Forgotten what you ssid!” he exclaimed, as 
{f repeating her words. ‘‘I cannot forged ao 
ensily. Aud, then, I have it in black and white, 
you know,” with a painful smile, as he passed 
vn in response to a merry call—for Charlie was 
& favourite with the ladier. 

Hope could have thrown herself down on the 
grass, like a child, and cried in sorrow and 
despair. 

Was this captious treatment all the reward 
she was to geb for confessing the truth so bravely ? 

Her father’s displeasure, her mother’s dis- 
appointment, AuntSabra’s scolding, she had pre- 
pared herself to receive—but this was too much ; 
the hot tears welled to ber eyes. 

There were other gentlemen of the party who 
thought Hope pretty and attractive, but she 
Nstened to everybody in an absent-minded way, 
and a last the festive afternoon was over. 

May I come up at eight this evening, Hope?” 
asked Bevan Berkeley, at partir. 

He looked at her in a cheerful, confident way, 
which bewildered her. 

“He hopss to make me change my mind,” she 
thought, 

* Certainly,” she said, with a vietble reluctance, 

She was not quite sure, as she glanced at 
Charlio’s grave, averted face, at the supper: table, 
that she would not take Bavan, after all, out of 
pure forlornness,—-it was so disheartening to miss 
the radiant smile—the tenderness, she bad un- 
consciously anticipated ! 

Bat when her old lover’s straw-coloured beard 
brushed her cheek, she shivered, 

Please don't, Bevan—I told you!" she ex- 
claimed. 

*Yes—that you loved me best.” 

*'No—that I loved him best!” cried Hope, 
hysterically. “I can’t help it—I do{” 

Poor Bevan’s eyes looked more like blue por- 
celain than ever as he stared at her. 

*€ You told me——” he began. 

“Oh, what did I tell you?” cried Hope, des- 
perately, as she tore the letter he presented from 
his hand. 

She glanced over the sheet and turned red, 

“{—I put the letters in the wrong enevlopes !” 
ahe faltered. 

“ Then this was Intended for Caverley |” asked 
Berkeley, stiffening. 


ope uodd: 

ta vain he called her fickle, a coquette, a flirt, 
She only cried uvtil he went away. Then she 
flang herself, face downwards, upon the sofa, and 
the excitement and fatigue lulled her into drowsl- 
meas at Jat, 

She went to sleep, thinking this a very forlorn 
world ; and woke up to fiad it a very bright one, 
for Charlie Caverley was amiling over her. 

* Dear little Hope!” he cried, “i know all; I 
got the wrong letter.” 
> “You did |” she answered, 


(THE END } 





THE GARDENERS DAUGHTER. 


=—0o— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Tuat evening Mary Darvall received a tele- 
gram saying, — 


“ Come to Daneford. Mr. Darvall is dead!” 


Tais was nob from her hueband, but from her 
old friend Humpy, who, taking advantage of her 
absence from Folkestone, had paid « fiying 
visit to his former haunts at Caversham ; and, 
not knowing of avy disagreement between the 
two cousing, much less of the baby, had sent 
off the above without an hour’s delay, 

Mary showed the messsge to Mrs, Seymour 
{who warmly approved of her gofag), put on a 
black dress, had a bag packed with a few toflet 
recessaries, aud .started off ab once with her 
maid, 

Julia recelved her cousin sullenly enough, but 
said she was glad che had come; she conld see 
after her mourning for one thing, and keep Cap- 
tain Elfot from tormenting her for another. He 
was here yesterday, when ib happened, and he 
nearly drove her mad. 

To be instantly delivered from Captain Eliot's 
persecution, to have her mourning made be- 
comingly, was more on Miss Julia's mind than 
grief for her father, now that the firat burst of 
horror was over, 

As to Mrs, Darvall, she eat rigidly aloof—tear- 
less, and indJgaant that Providence should have 
used her so badly, 

As the days went on she might have been 
noticed secretly atowing away old lacs, plate, and 
jewellery, in very cousiderable quantities—plate, 
lace, and jewellery that were heirlooms in the 
Darvall family. She was evidently what is 
called ‘feathering her nesv’ to some purpose, 

“Of course, now that your father fs gone, 
Julie,” said Mary, one morning, ‘‘ and you have 
nothing to fear from anyone, you will go out to 
Hector, and take the baby with you, will you 
not?” 

“Tam very sorry 1 ever married him!” she 
anewered, fiercely. “I was out of my mind 
when I did it, If I could undo it I would. And 
to think of the matches I could have made!” 
castiog up her eyes and emitting a long, regret- 
ful sigh. 

“] thought you were fond of Hector, and 
that you married him entirely for love, and that 
no one could compare to him in any way—looks 
least of all? So you used to tell me in 
London !” 

“ He is well enough, but he is rough and com- 
mon, and uses such vulgar worde, and smokes 
horrid tobacco, and wears coloured flannel shirts, 
and calla me ‘lass!’ He really is not much 
above one of the grooms; and he has only 
enough to keep himself! I was cravy when I 
met him, and married him {” 

“You could have thought of all that before, 
I thought you told me you were eaving money 
out of your allowances?” * 

“So I was at first; but I gave it up! I 
never !—never |—never could go out and rough 
it in the bush! I cannot do without my early 
morning cup of tea, my maid to dress me, nice 
clothes, a pretty carriage, and all thoze kind of 
little things that go to make life easy and plea- 
sant!” returned Julia, coolly, 

* Little things! You don’t call them little 
things, when you weigh them against and value 
them more than your husband, child }” cried 
her companion, indignantly, 

The fact fz, Mary, I was not married to 
Hector a week before I was sick of him!” re. 
plied Jalis, in a sulky tone. 

“Oh, Jalial for shame! 
band |” 

“ Well, you need not preach. A nice way you 
have always behaved to yours! You treated 
him no better than a dog, and serves nn aes, 
I don't like him, I can’t bear him! I hate 
him, with his cool airs of command |” 

“And what are your plans, Jalla?” turning 


He is your hus- 





to another topic, “I suppose you have made 
some }"’ 

“Plans! I don’t know. I certainly won't 
live with Mrs, Darvall, I'll come on a visit to 
in og aw if you like!" she added, care- 
lesaly. 

“IT don’t see how that can be, when you 
detest Max He dislikes you ; and, besides——”* 

“Besides what?” lifting her eyebrows, 

‘We are going abroad this autumn, He 
intends to leave the service, and to live at Carn- 
gort for the future.” 

** And you are going to live at Carngort?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” she answered, with an 
increase of colour. 

** Well, I shall stay on here for a while; but I 
won't have Mrs. Darvall in the house—that’s 
certain 


! She was not a bit sorry for poor aac 


though, poor dear, he was greatly 

latterly. Jack Burn sald he wanted us in the 
library at five o’clock—he has something to say. 
= iv’s about a will. I suppose he left a, 
¥ ¥ : 

* Well, as it’s five o’clock now, we had better 
“tego see what he wants. I know Max has 

n up to his ears in papers for the last three 
days. I never got a word with him,” she added, - 
rather ly, 
**What has he found out?” said Julia, as they 
a, rg Ree together. ie Wik 

‘That, I am sorry to say, your father lefé 
his affairs in a fearful state—debts in every direc- 
tion, Even the servants’ wages are a year In 
arrears—the wine, corn bills, butcher, baker— 
all unpaid 1” 

“Oh! a tribe of locusts, who have made for- 
tunes out of us the last three years,” returned 
Julia, scornfully. 

“T shall, of course, settle these,” said Mary, 
“or Max will, and the servants and other 
employés, as your father was my cousin; but 
bis racing and gambling debts are out of my 
power to pay off, even if Max would let me.” 

“OF course, Max Is everything now!” ex- 
claimed Jalla, with a seer. 

“Of course, The debts amount to seventy 
thousand pounds,” 

“Oh!” shrugging her shoulders. “I daresay 
they are all thieves and sharpers.” 

Mrs, Darvall, Captain Elios, Jack Burn and Mr, 
Montagu were slready assembled when the two 
ladies entered the library: 

Jack Barn looked very restless and miserable, 
and kept sitting down and rising up in quite a 
distracting faehion, 

As last be, as hs would have called [t himself, 
"came to an anchor,” and fiang himself into a 
wt and stuck pl sag in his ogg 

“I've got something to say,” he began, 
oe “something I must say, and I don’t 
know how to say {t, or where to begin. Perhaps 
it would be as well to start with the worst at 
onc?, and to tell you that the man that was 
buried yesterday inthe Daceford vault was—-was 
no more @ Darvall than I was!” 

Sensation | : 

‘* He was just Benjamin Danlel, of the coasting 
steamer Jane Bacon—no more and no less |” 

“ And how 1” began Max Eliot. 

**Oh, yes! I’m coming to that all In 
time. You shall hear how; but I musb reel 44 
off all in my own way. However, I'm bound to 
clear my conscience of a load that has lain hea 
on if for a matter of four years, Miss Ju 
there is Julia Darvall only by a fraud. She fs 
Ju Daniel, a milliner’s girl Mrs, Darvall was 
married under a false name, and so ehe is Mra. 
Martin still; and serves you right, ma’am,” 
nodding towards her. “ He caught you readin 
some pai one night on the sly. He thought 
they told a tale, and asked you to marry him to 
etop your mouth. They were not what he feared, 
after all, so he just saddled himeelf with an old 
wife for nothing. However, that’s not so much 
to the point at present.” 

To judge by the sallow face of the fn 
question, it was very much to the t 
She gas balf rose, est down,‘ and thea 
ecren’ out,— X : 

* I don’t believe a word of it—it’s all Mes!” 

"Ben and me was mates,” contioued the 
speaker, “‘as you knows, don’t you, Jaf” to 
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Julia, who was staring at him with a fixed 
white face, “He lived, when he was ashore 
in one of the little back streets of Melbourne, 
and sent Ja to school, and gave her a trade, 
Ay, those were good times—far better than 
these last four years, though we did not think 
eo when we started for Europe with thousands 
at our back and the world before us! 

“ But we were happy in those days, when Ben 
and I came back from sea, and had a emall ‘burst’ 
on shore, and took you to the theatres sand 
muefc-halle, Ju, and hed a ‘snack’ of cold meat, 
or trips and onions to follow up at home. 

“However, here I am, ‘tacking’ again. I'll 
bring to in earnest this time, One trip—the 
last as it happened—we had uncommonly dirty 


appearances not a soul to be 
‘boat and boarded her. Ste was hi 


money, or watches, or auch inn) 
‘*Andaa we were coming @ 2 : 
for there was nothing but and 


and boots, and sea-chests, and such-like—we 
heard a kind of wailing cry come from a eabin 
aft, We walked straight down to where the 
squeal came from; and there fa a” bunk in the 
-end we found s woman, a dying woman, 
with a in her arms—a live about 
eighteen months old. 

“She was partly insensible, but we brought 
cher to with clapping her hands and pouring 
. ts down between her teeth. I6 soon re- 


** She eaid there had been ‘a desperate storm, 
shalt the crew had been swept overboard. Two 
‘boate’ full ae athe me filled with 
passengers, ewam ore eyes. 

‘She had not had the courage to jump into 
vanother boat that was putting off, and had 
~elected to stay behind and go down with the 
steamer. 

“Io was the Mangalore, from Auckland, New 
‘Zealand, bound for London. She—the woman, 
imean—hed been without food for three days. 
Tt was three days since tho storm, and yet the 
steamer was afloat (this thanks to her water- 


the colony, ° One day, about three montha 
prep ann (th sale-vaas tie tne tae te 
fortune and Place fu-Eagland—Daneford. His 
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} and the 


we us every roll she gave ; so I took the 
child out of hia dead mother’s arms, rolled bim 
up fa. a blanket, picked up one or two of his bits 
of clothes that lay about on the floor, and etuffed 
them in my pocket, and made for the deck. 
“Taere was no good bringing the dead mother 
with us—the ship was her rightful coffia, and 
she and it would go down together soon. Well, 
I handed the child, whimpering with cold and 
hunger, lato the boat, and we shoved off for our 
own craft, that lay about half-a-mlle to leeward. 
* Taere wae 8 good deal of staring and whisper- 
{ng among the men when they saw e baby handed 
over the side. However, everyone bustled about ; 
one warmed up some tinned Swiss milk, another 
got ready a hot bath, and among us we turned to 
and washed and fed and dressed the little chap 
He was ravenous, and quite exhausted and weak 
with hunger and erying, 
“Well, for a week or two he thrived most 
sly, considering be had no nurses but 


*y rough sailors; but after that he just pined away, 


the sea waa not runniog very ugk ww amo 






d one night he seemingly died in his sleep, and 
© woe an end of him! We had done our 







that I will say. 

ter We had buried ‘him, ¢e began to turn 
our thoughts to. the parce! of papers.; and one 
evening, after ¢ight bells, Ben and I got cut the 
packet « d read them over. 

% gh, wae Darvall’ . 
that bad to Australla—Fred wer hi 
pauie—tl ip son’s birth and marris Oh, 
ft : ; and there were letters 


icon teaver, talking of rents and money in 

ds, and accumulations, and interest, and 
land, and jewels that fairly made our mouths 
water. 


“And > seomed that for fifteen years the 
Place had been empty and unclaimed; that it 
was going begging for an ownor ; that this Dar- 
vall, whote wife and son we had seen dis, was 
the very last of all his race, and how the lande, 
and Place, and money must go to the Crown ! 

“The subject had a kind of craze for us, 
Every evening we would take a read at the 
papers, and every morning we would talk them 
over as wo walked the deck, At last Bon spoke 
what was fn both of our minds.. 

" ©Why should not we reach out our hands and 
take the fortune ; we would be harming uo one 
It was only a drop in the ocean to the Crown |’ 

* Well, the end of is was, we talked and talked, 
and tempted each other into it ; and once we 
decided to lay hands on the spoil we had plenty 
of time to arrange our plans. Ben was to be 
* bose,’ though I once was a gentleman—aye, 
you'll scarcely believe ft. Work, and rough life, 
and rough living knocked the polish off what was 
always a rough diamond, We were to tell the 
eame tale, and hang together, ard were to go 


z 


ves, 

** Well, we had it ali cut and dry, and the 
whole scheme worked so smoothly, that, ‘pon 
my word at times we began to believe it our- 


“We succeeded without one alngle drawback. 
Came home, learnt our parte, and were doing 
splendidly, till, from sheer idleness: and a lezy 
land life, Ben fell to gambling and betting, and 
drink. He pent all his own share and mine too, 
and many a row wehsd. It was no use, and I 
could not desert him, even if I would ; I had no 
money. 

“When it turned out that there way an owner 
for Daneford, after all, I wanted to make a clean 

but he would not let me. He said he had 

big sum short he must make good first ; and 
» if he could lay bands on twenty thousand 
and marry Julia off to some swell with 
he and I would just ship back to Mel- 
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bourns, 
“There, ladies and tlemen, you have the 

whole story,” he eondelal, rather Vosdealy. 

~ You have forgotten one item,” put in Hampy. 

"You have not mentioned the visib that you 

paid to Mr, Darvali’s writing-room one night, 


a you carried away by stealth?” 
Naot: ‘you know!” w g round on 


“Teaw you! You dropped a which I 
fount and put back. «It was on a leave ; but 
what were the papere you carried away?” 





“Wills, marriages, certiiicates, copies of title 

deeds we wanted ; but we came with our lawyer's 
consentand knowledge. We entered by an old 
door leading from the garden—our presence was 
required in our own interests, Wo dare not 
trust a single strand of our coil of a plot into a 
stranger’s band, Now I've said my easy, and Pm 
going back to the colony to start afresh in my 
own line—the sea, I’ve had enongh of land and 
falee grandeur, ‘Ju’ Darvall, if you are wie 
you will come along too. With all your sirs and 
fine clothes you sever were the real article. 
Strange how you sud Mics Daivall change 
places! She, once the girl at the gate, is the 
mistress ; and you, once the mistrece, are naught, 
by rights, bat a milliner’s apprentice |" 
**] don’t believe a single word you say—it's all 
lies !—all one of your old sea yarns!” cried 
Julia, furlously. “ You are drunk {” she added, 
glaring at him like some wild animal, 

“TIT can prove all Psay—from the finding of 
the Mangalore down to to-day.” 

“] believe you, for one,” put in Humpy. “I 
was certain from the first that you were a whole 
gang of impostors ; but I could not prove it, and 
your baving those documents from Australia wae 
a fact there was no getting over, and that puzzled 
me uncommonly.” 

“OF course, if it’s true we must leave!” said 
| Mrs. Martin, with a grim face. “I speak for 

mysolf. I have been deluded and defrauded 
worse than anyone! Hauging would be too geod 
for you,” to Burn ; “and Darvall.” 

“Well, he is dead, and you may let him 
alone!” turning on her savagely. “ At any rate 
you made a purse the last three yeers,” 

‘And I suppose, Mise Darvall, late of the 
lodge, will come and live here now?” continued 
Mrs. Martin, in an evil voice. 


"Perhaps I may,” she replied. “It won'4 
cetm rather odd if I did not occasionally occupy 
my own houze ; and, Mrs. Martin, 1 do nod wish 


to be disagreeable, but I understand that you 
have packed up all the Mechlia lace that belonged 
to my grandmother, and is said to be priceless 
also the diamond buckles, necklet, and stomacher 
—not to mention the service of Queen Ann 
silver. You must see yourself that you have no 
claim to any of these articles,” 

For a moment Mrs, Mariia strove to speak, 
and strove in vain. Abt last she gaeped ont,— 

* Toat wretch White is 4 spy in your pay ¢"’ 

“She is not a epy—neither is she in my 
pay. She is simply an honest woman! You are 
welcome to stay here for » week to make your 
} arrangements. Mr. Montagu will be bore. A» 
for you, Julia, I think Captaio Buro has made an 

excellent suggestion, I think you cannot do 
better than accompany him back to Australla. 
You-—' 

**] don’t intend to be ordered about the world 
at the bidding of a young woman who was once 
my msid. 1 shall manage my own affairs, and 
no thanks to you!’ erled Julfa, paeslonately. 

“No doubt! I have often managed your 
affairs witheut thanks! ‘I don’t expect them, 
but I shall now wash my hands of your affalrs. 
Captain Burn, when you hear that Julia Daniel fs 
privately married to a man called Hector 
Campbell, now in Australia, you Will see even 
more powerful reasons for her accompanying you 
than before, She has a child born In Folkestone, 
boarding with my gardever’s wife |” 

“What!” shrieked Mrs, Martin. 

‘Yes, I’ve telegraphed to his nuree, She 
is bringing him here to-day. If Mrs, Campbell 
and her son return with you to Austrailia, I 
shall allow her an Income of three hundred 
a year, She has acquired tastes In England that 
totally unfit her for station life, and to despateh 
her penniless would be cruel alike to her end her 
husband, Julia, I am vot your cousin, You 
have no claim whatever upon me, bat I wish you 
well, Shake off your sloth and selfishness, and 
make a fresh start. Your passage and outfit 
shall be provided for you, and your proper home, 
you know, is with your husband.” 

** How fine it is to hear you talk!” cried Julfa, 
doubly eoured by these reposted shocks of mik- 
fortune. “Has your home been with yours, I 
should like to know, and you are married 
years?” 
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* No; but it will be for the future. From 
to-day, I,” looking towards Max, and placing her 
band in his, “am going to do what I advise you 
ie de, Tam going to turnover anew leaf. Iam 
going with him now—never, I hope, to part from 
him again }” 

- + o . 

About ten days later Captain and Mra. Eliot, 
who were at Lucerne, received a telegram at 
breakiast that startled them a good deal. It was 
from H. Montagu, and said, — 

“ Daneford was burnt to the ground last night. 
Plate, jewels, and papers saved. Particulara by 
post.” 

The particulara stated thab the fire broke 
out op the afternoon of Mre, Darvall’s departure, 
and preaumatly in her room, but the flames 
epread so rapidly that this was mere suspicion. 

Sell, it was strange, that although she drove 
away to Caversham, with all her luggsge on a 
fly, en voute for London, some two hours later, a 
milkmaid running to see the conflagration had 
passed Mra, Martin standing on a hill, above the 
placa, alone, evidently calmly contemplating the 
fire with the keenest interest, 

Had she come back to look at her own bandi- 
work? No one knows. Nothing was brovght 
beme toher. She invested a substantial cheque 
(which Mary commissioned her agent to send 
her) in the goodwill avd furniture of a lodging- 
house, and has fallen back into her old ways. 

Wow and then she bursts out in tales of her 
former magnificence and state, and poses to her 
circle as a cruelly ill-used woman, She talks 
moyeteriously and venomously of “ enemies,” and 
has no word fn her vocabulary sufficiently black 
to convey her opinion of Mis, Maxwell Eliot, * 

Julie, ber child, and Jack Burn have sailed 
across the seas, aud whether It is that her native 
eolonial alr bas wrought a change in her for the 
better, or what other causes have been at work, I 
cannot say, but not long ago she dispatched a 
penitent and grateful letter to her erstwhile maid, 
cousin, and friend. 

Gratitude baa been linked with an appreciation 





ALL LISTENED WITH THE UTMOST ATTENTION WHILE JACK BURN RELATED HIS STORY. 


of iavours to come, In this case there was 8 
petition in the postecript, which ran as followe :— 


‘“P 8,— Dearest Mary, will you, for old times’ 
sake, increase my litile pittance. You will not 
feel it. You arcro rich, and it will be a boon to 
me, Things are twice as dear here as they are in 
Eogiand, and | have not a decent gown to my 
back | ” 


“T am not very sorry for Daneford, after all,” 
said Daneford’s mistress, aa she walked aboud the 
charred ruins escorted by her husband and 
Humpy, who leant on a stick (who was a constant 
guest at Daneford). 

“ Not sorry ?” he exclaimed, indignantly. 

*' Tt waea queer, uncanny place of late yeara— 
ever since that borrible story about Madame 
That skeleton that was found when the wall fell 
down—the wall next the blue dressing. room— 
was her hushand’s, of course, that she murdered, 
and the body never could be found.” 

“Very likely. We had it buried quietly io 

the family vault,” said Humpy. “ No need for 
it to get into the papers. 
+ “And now, although we have lost a great 
many valuable paintings, that horrible picture 
that always foretold a death has been burnt. 
So has that haunted door. and we never could 
have got rid of them if the house had not been 
burnt. - Don’t you see that?” 

‘* It will have to be rebuilt some dey—luckily 
the out-cfiices escaped. I see Maxwell going 
over them now,” 

“ Why should it be built when one house does 
Max and me, and I much prefer Carngors |” 

“J daresay you do; but supposing yeu bave 
children, Carngort goes to your eldest son— 
Daneford to the next. What weuld be the uso 
of euch 8 splendid property if he bad not a roof 
to cover his head? Where could he live ?” 

‘Hush !” she cried, blushing as she spoke. 
‘You are talking nonsense. Such people—such 
& person may pever exist,” 

“Bun supposing he cid, Where is he to live, 
I soy ¥” 





**T’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, with @ 
laugh. “ Why not in the Gate lodge, where } 
spent no less than twenty years ?” 


[THE END} 








THERE could not possibly be a whiter city thaa 
Cadiz, unless it were built of snow. As you near 
the coast you see in front of you a white masp 
which appears to be floating upon the water, jus? 
asyouare. The first thought of a foreiguer ie 
that he is in sight of an iceberg. The white 
mass, glittering in the aun and rendered more 
dazzling by the blue sea and eky, looks exactly 
like ® monster ice mountain partly melted, so 
that outlines of castles and bille appear upon it ; 
but only for a second does the illusion last, for 
you know there are no ice sin that part, and 
you are quickly informed that it is Cadiz. No 
other town in the world presents such a magi 
appearance. 

Ty a man fall so as to atrike his head violently 
on the ice or on the pavement, or if he getea blow 
over his eye, he is said to “see stars.” The 
cause of this curious phenomenon is found in ® 
peculiarity of the optic nerve. The function of 
that nerve is to convey to the brain the im- 
pression of light, Iv recognises nothing in the 
world but light, It is susceptible te no other im- 
pression ; or, if acted upon by any other agen%, 
if communicates to the brain the intelligence of 
the presence of that agent by sending along its 
fibre fisahes of light only. Inrritate this nerve 
with a probe or ovher instrument, and it con- 
veys no sensation of pain, but simply that of 
luminous sparks. The pain of the blew on the 
ys St Se ae Se Se eee Oe en 
nerves of geveral sensation ; but, insuaceptible te 
pain or avy other feeling, the optic nerve sends 
to the brain its report of the shock by flashes, 
sparks and “ stars,” 
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“MaDAaM, 1 CALL IT SHAMBFUL CONDUCT!” SAID MR, 


THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 
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CHAPTER III, 


Pznar is chiefly known as a suburb noted for 
ew and convenient houses ; a place where, dur- 
ing the las» twenty years, the energy of the spe- 
eulative builder bas been ever busy ; bub there 
atill remain, if one knows where to look for them, 
afew of those old-fashioned detached cottages 
which belong to the days when Penge was quite 
countrified, and only just beginning to realise its 
advantage from the neighbourhood of the big 
glass palace at Sydenham. 

Such a house was Woodbine Cottage, built 
when land was far cheaper and space no object. 
It had a large garden all round ft, quite oud of 
Proportion to its six modest rooms. Many an 
offer had been made to the landlord for his pro- 
perty by epeculators, who would have pulled 
down the cottage and built two or three hand- 
some villas on its site; but he was—like his 
house—old-fashiened, and would not part with 
his freehold. It had belonged to his father, and 
would pase to his son, Nothing would be dls- 
turbed in his time while he could find a tenant 
a to pay an extra rent ee advantage of 

@ @ garden large enough to em one 
man’s whole time in its olinen ion. ied 

Such a tenant he bad found for the last three 
= & widow lady, whom moat of her neigh- 

proud end stuck up, because 
she herself rigidly aloof from all society, 
and seemed to find the care of her litele girl 
quite evfficient occupation and Interest. 

Mre, Lorne was nearly thirty ; at least, that 
was the age asaigned her by public opinion. A 


recent, first came to cottage 
ehe did nov wear widow's weeds, though her 
dress waa black, She appeared to 








have a comfortable income. She kept two maide 
beside the gardener, and her little girl was 
always clad in the daintiest of Iiliputian gar- 
mente. 

The clergyman’s wife and two cr three other 
people had called on her when she first came, 
but she told them frankly she did not Intend to 
go into society, az her bealth was not strong, and 
she preferred to live very quietly. After which 
rebuff she was left severely alone. 

Tae landlord called occasionally on business, 
and was always courteously received. A doctor, 
summoned to attend little Nora in some childish 
ailment, spoke highly of Mrs. Lorne’s motherly 
devotion, The tradespeople regarded her ae one 
of thelr beat payerr. She had lived ab Wood- 
bine Cottage for three years a blameless, upright 
life; but the first prejudice against her had 
hardly died out even yet. 

It was the very same September day on which 
Lord Ashdale and Veronica Leigh met for the 
first time. Mrs, Lorne sat at breakfast with her 
little girl; but her attention had wandered 
strangely fromr the present, and her thoughts 
were with the distant past—the past in which 
she had been radiantly happy—when, instead of 
thie dull grey exletence, she had led a life of 
gaiety and pleasure, when for a brief space ber 
every whim had been anticipated or gratified as 
soon as spoken, Jb was her birthday, and she 
was twenty-nine. It seemed rather young to 
have done with the world snd desire no com- 
panionship but a little child's. 

“Mamma!” broke in Nora, suddenly, “ when 
shall I go to schuo)?” 

“ Never.” 


The answer was short and abrupt, It almost 
frightened the child. 

** All the little girls Ia this road go to school 
when they are as big asIam.” Nora ventured 
again, “and I should like to, mamma.” 

* Do you want to leave me, Nora?” 
* answered the child, tenderly ; "‘bnt is 





FOX, 


oh | I should like to have someone to play with 
besides my dolle; they can’t talk to me.” 

Mrs, Lorne sighed beavily. She sent Nora tc 
the nursery and rang for the breakfast things t« 
be taken away. She waa feeling considerably 
depreased, and instead of settling down to needle 
work, as was her wont, she took some news- 
papers, which had come that morning, and 
strolled across the lawn to a little summer- 
house, which was one of her favourite haunte. 

* I was right to do it,” she muttered to her 
self. ‘*‘ When once my eyee were opened, it 
would have been wrong to atay, but I bave never 
had a happy hour since. I shall never know 
what happiness means egain until be rights my 
wrongs. He will do it some day if I am patient. 
Heaven could not be so cruel as to let me suffer 
all my life for what was no ein of mine,” 

This beautiful, desolate woman, with her sad 
resolute face, and dark flashing eyes, had a story 
of her own. The ladies of the very reepect- 
able suburb would have shruok from her in dis 
may had they heard it, She knew that per- 
fectly, and therefore she had resolved from the 
hour of coming to Woodbine Cottsge to have no 

naintance, to accept atither civility nor hos 
pitality from her neighbours ; to refuee, in fect, 
anything, unless ib could be bought and pald for. 

She had come there wounded to the heart, the 
victim of a terrible sorrow. She knew the world 
would look askance at her if [t learned the truth, 
but in her own eyes she had been sinned agains: 
rather than sinning; she could hold her bead 
proudly erect still, for in her own eyes she had 

e no wrong 

Margaret Graham was (as her very name im- 
plied) of Scotch birth ; a foreign grandmother 
had given her her ebon hair aud eyes, and her 
somewhat unusual style of beauty, but she her- 
self had never been south of the Tweed till her 
father died, She was a child of the Manse, and 
had eeveral brothers and sisters, 

The minister had little to leave his children 
but his name, and it was thonght a very 





good 
good thing for the eldest girl when a widow lady 
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took a fancy to her and engaged her as her com- 
panion on the long foreign tour she was under- 
taking. 

Margaret waz but efghteen when she left Scot- 
land, and che had never seen her home or family 
since. Mre. Ruthven, her patroness, was a very 
lonely woman without chick or cuild; her lar, 
income reverted at her death to her husband's 
family, and she had saved nothing, so that when 
her last iliness attacked her sdddenly ia Paris, 
che was unable to leave a legacy to the girl she 
bad grown to love almost as a daughter during 
their two years’ close intimacy, 

She gave Margaret with her dying hand, fifty 
pounds, and. she traced a few fe ines en- 4 
treating ber husband's niece (to wh 
fortune reverted) to be ‘* good to lam.” 

But this lady thought the com’ m far too 
good-looking for ths post; she offered to let her 
return to Eogland fn her company.end'then to 
pay her fare to Scotland, but Margate 
that she intended to remaia in Paris and stud 

Lier mother was dead, and the old hore broke 
ap. She had saved money Gariog the time 
was Mra. Rathven’s companion, and, #he; 
enough to keep heteelf fur somemontha and 
for lestona; then if her pictures did nob 
ehe might take a'situation as teacher in a 
art, t 
It was a wild atheme, but Miss Rathven 
boo little for her sunt’s protéyée to reason 
her. She went home, leaving Margaret at barely 
twenby-one alone fa Paris, 

Lord Ashdals was spending that winter tn 
Paris, He was an old acquaintance of Mrs, Ruth- 
ven’s,and had admired Miss Graham from the 
first. He did not lose sight of her; he contrived 
to win her confidence, and in time her lova; then 
when her funds were nearly exhausted, when 
she awoke to the consciousness that she had not 
enough talent to succeed az an artist, or sufficient 
interest to obtain a good situation,’he made his 
proposal, 

He loved her dearly; would she be his wife and 
let him try to make her happy? ‘He told Mar- 
@aret that his affairs were in such an involved 
etate he dared nob marry her openly, as this 
would bring his creditors down on him at once ; 
if ehe went to England first he would follow her 
in two or threg days, and he would marry her 
quietiy in some London church under the name 
of Lorne, which had been his mother’s before 
her marriage. 

Margaret was not quite so ignorant of the world 
as she had been when she lefo Scotland, aud she 
did consulb a friend of Mrs. Rathven as to 
whether a marriege under a falee name would be 
iegal, and this gentleman assured ber that it 
would, that ifn man for any purpose of his own 
went through the marriage ceremony under a 
false namo, his deception in no wiss invalidated 
the contract. 

(ais opinion was sound as far as ib went, bat 
the person consulted forgot to mention one im- 
portant fact. If the other party affected by the 
marriega knew of the fraud, that is to say, if a 
woman married a man in a false name, knowing 
ib not to be his true one, why then it was no 
rexl marriage at all. 

Ib is quite possible the kind old doctor whom 
Margaret conszlted would have been more cautious 
had he known her whole future depended on bis 
answer, but she put the matter to him as an 
imagtnary case, and he believed it one. 

Tasy were married in a quiet old elty church 
by licence, and they signed the repister as 
Leonard Lorne and Margaret Graham. The bride 
had never a doubt she was the legal Countess of 
Ashdale; the Earl knew perfectly that she was 
noth'ng of the kind; he had admired her too 
much to let her go—that was all. 

To Margaret, after his mention of his creditors, 
ft seemed quite a natural thing that they should 
live in retirement after their marriage as Mr, and 
Mrs. Lorne. 

Lord Ashdale took a house at a prebty sea-side 
place where they were not likely to meet anyone 
who knew him. He went up to London now and 
again. He passed some w at Ashdale Castle, 
but he contrived to spend most of his tine with 
Margaret, and she was perfectly content. Content! 


pe. 





Nay, she was more; she was radiant'y bappy ! 


She simply worshipped her hasband, and mistook 
hia generosity ia money matters for love ; his 
carelees kindness for unselfish devotion, 

Their first child, Nora, was strong and healthy. 
Lord Ashdale was proud of her beauty, and she 
throve so well aa really to cause very little 
trouble to him, seeing that an excellent nurse 
relieved the mother of all the actual caré of her ; 
but the next baby, a boy, was delicate and ailing ; 
a miserable, little atom of humanity, never happy 
out of his mother’s arms, Margaret neglected her 
husband ever so little, She forgot to deck. her 
beauty to please his artistic eyes; she was too 
anxious troubled to be amusing. The Harl 
wearied of his plaything, and telling her, coldly, 


her | the would be happier with nothing to distract 


her attention from the he seb off to spend 
fitness 


He had not been ® month when he 


received heart- letter from his, wife | new 
cher boy's death, and. demanding, | 
| rather | pe thes shale non should | 
See 


Seat ieee "the Taek Graig 

f bar ren} $ 

on, He did not go on v0. But 
interview with Me, 

to London for he 


Never bad Mr, Fox undertaken’a more psinful 
tesk, or one he hated more; but he got through 
it with more tact than many men would have 


own, 

He had to break to Margaret that she had 
never been Lord Ashdale’s wife at all, that 
neither her dead child or the living one had any 
claim to the name of Dane, 

She listened as one turned to stone. 

“You mean that Leonard did not know the 
ceremony would be fllegai? Then, perhaps, it 
is better my boy was taken, since he could never 
have borne his father’s title. Nora is a girl, so 
it will be easier to keep her misfortune secret ; 
and, of course, we can be married again at 
once |” 

Poor Mr. Fox! It was a terrible task; but 
ab last he made the lady understand, Lord Ash- 
daie had meant this all 

"He is one of the richest peers In England, 
and has no one he need consult, He could have 
married you at St. George's, Hanover-squire, 
in the sight of all London, bad he so chosen.” 

She tarned on the lawyer with flashing eyes, 

" And you call that honourable conduct worthy 
of s nobleman! ” 

“ Medam, I call It shameful conduct; but 
Lord Ashdale did not ask my opinion ; and, until 
yesterday, I had no suspicion of the wrong done 


“Tae wrong done ws,” she corrected. “I sup- 
pose the world would consider me a. wicked, 
shameless woman; but, Mr. Fox, the sin is your 
client's, nob mine! Of course I see now why he 
did nob come to me.” 

“ He is coming soon, when——” 

‘* When I have got over my wrongs!” she 
enid, oer ; “that will be never! Tell your 
client I will never meet him agaic, unless {t fe in 
a church, aud he is there to marry me fn his own 
true name, and right my child 1” 

** He could not do that,” sald Mr, Fox, quietly. 
“If Lord Ashdale had married you egain, the 
day after her birth, it would have msde no 
difference.” 

‘* Bat in Scotland; in my country——” ‘She 
stopped and buret into tears, ‘ 

"Tn Scotland, the su t marriage of the 

ts, legalizss children. born out of wedlock, 
ut In England the law is different.” 

“Then, nothing can right the wrong for Nora, 
she must go nameless to the grave 
Hg can make her the ‘Lady Leonora 

ane,” 
married you--s« a widow, your daughter’s home 


Mr, Fox; But, it ord Astidale | 





would naturally be with you, and there would be 


nothing to prevent your husband from adopting 
her, and giving her his name by legal deed.” 

Margaret looked up with a ray of hope, 

“ Then, it would do her some good if he mar- 
ried me?" 

Mr. Fox had to confess that Lor’ Ashdale 
had not the least Intention of marrying her a 
second time. She looked very grave. 

_ t+ ip be just the same a few years 

ce » 


"Precisely. If at any time during your 
daughter's childhood Lord Ashdale married you, 
he could, without exciting scandal or surprise, 
adopt your daughter as his own and give her his 
name, She could not be styled ‘my lady,’ and 
she could not inherit his entailed property. In 
all ele she would be as hile own child,” 

. looked at the la avely. 
so long af Lord ale lives I shall 


up hope.” 
fa bis hearb to 


bine Cottage, which happened just then to 

let. He made all necessary enquiries, signed the 
agreement as her trustee, aud finally, when he 
had seen her installed there, told her that if ever 
she needed a friend he should be glad to help 


T. 

Mr. Fox understood Mra, Lorne far better than 
did Lord Ashdale, To the Eari the in 
his life was closed for ‘ever, one of the " follies” 
he desired to forget. The lawyer knew that 
Margaret clung to the hope of his one day doing 
his best to right the wrovg. Im the agent's 
own eyes no other woman had any claim on 
Lord Ashdale compared to hers, and when he 
heard of the Eari’s resolve to wed Veronica 


of her hopes, and that the ews of the 
though a bitter blow, would not yet come on her 
as an overwhelming surprise. 

Aad the woman, who was neither wife nor 
widow, eat alone trying bard to shut out the 
sound of the ‘child's pitecus lament for her own 
loneliness, Nora was seven years old. Very 
soon she would notice how different her life was 
peter hg ew of me children. — she 
would begin to questions about her own 

father, questions that would 


wildly. 

Ib ae in the " Personal '’ column, aud. ran 
thus: "The Earl of Ashdale haa returned to 
Ashdale Castle, Westshire, after a prolonged 
residence abroad. The Earl will remain et the 
Castle until Christmas, and entertain several 
guests for the shooting. His~preserves are 
among the best-ebocked in Weatehire.” 

That was all, but it was enough to #eb Mar- 
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she still loved this man, he was in her eyes 
still ber husband, he was the father of her 
children, the dead and the living. A strange 
resolve came Into her heart, she would write to 
him, She had never held any direct communi- 
cation with him efnce the day she learned she 
was not his wife. Perhaps be thought her cold 
and unforgiving. 

She went into the house and sat down to her 
writing-table, Some women would have found 
such a letter a hard task, and would have made 
copy after copy, only to tear itup; bat Mrs, Lorne 
simply penned the thonghts of her heart. She 
© tulated Lord Ashdale on his return to 
England. She told him of Nora’s growing 
beauty and intelligence, and then she said bow 
the child was beginning to suffer from the strange- 
ness of her position. | 

There was one way by which he could almost 
right the injury done her by her birth, and she 
described it very simply. She assured him if 
he married her again and “adopted” her child 
he should never repent, she would te to him a 
loving, submissive wife, studying his wishes in 
all things, and Nora was a child of whom he 
might well be proud. 

“You are no longer young,” she concluded, 
“gurely you must sigh for s home and real home 
ties ; you can only have these through me, through 
us.—-Your loving wife, MARGARET,” - 


The last clause was a fatal mistake, sicce Lord 
Ashdale might well take ft as a threat to mean 
a@he would prevent his marriage with another 
woman, by the recital of her own wrongs, but 
Mrs, Lorne had had no such thought, she could 
not hava had, for the idea of his wedding another 
had not entered her head; she knew she could 
mot share his title, thats her daughter was 
nameless. But it had never entered her imagina- 
tlon that while she lived he could form another 
marttiege. She posted the letter that same 
day with her own hand, and then sat down to 
wait for the answer. 

As the waited, those September daye seemed 
to her the moat tedious she had ever t, 
eurely Leonard would write to her, If only to 
tobuke her for her demand. But the days 
passed into weeks, and no answer came. S 
wrote to Mr. Fox, but he too sent her no reply. 
She was growing almost beside herself with the 
agony of suspense, when once sgain she read 
Leovard’s name in the “Personal” column of 
the Morning Post. , 

“A mariixge is arranged, and will shortly 
take place between the + honourable the Earl 


Ra Leigh, captain In the Indian Army, and 
of Leigh, of Clematis es 
Margaret's hand's she had fahen na ia 
Margaret's hand ; had to the ground in 


& swoon, unconscious of the bitter blow those 
printed lines had dealt her, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Sm Liowgn Larcu, of Margrave Court, 
by no means a hard-hearted or w 
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husband’s life almost like purgatory becauee he 
had failed to provide her with the luxuries she 
expected, From that moment Sir Lionel’s resola- 
tlon was taken, and he told his wife he had never 
paid money more willing!y than the sixty pounds 
a year which freed him from all intercourse with 
the widow. 

“Tt seems hard -on the Mtile gir!,” said gentle 
Lady Leigh, “to give her over entirely to her 
mother,” 

“The mother has the best right to her; be- 
sidee——,.”  “ Alice, it would break my heart if 
one of our boys married that woman’s daughter. 
History repeats itself sometimes ; Veronica might 
attract Nigel or his brother, just as hor mother 
did poor Rupert,” 

As the years rolled on Sir Lionel well nigh 
forgot he possessed a niece, but Lady sigh often 
wondered how it fared with the little girl whore 
fate was so different from that of her own 
children, Nigel, the heir, had left Oxford, and 
had settled down at home to manage the estate 
under his father. Denia, the next son, was just 
ordained, one daughter was marricd, and the 
other engaged, when one dul! autumn morning, 
Sir Lionel came into his wife's boudoir with o 


grave face. 
bat there anything the matter dear,” asked 
Lady Leigh, who had breakfasted upstairs on 
account of a cold, and so had not seen her 
husband since the arrival of the post, ‘ Did 
you have bad news?” 

* There's nothing wrong with Denis or Madge,” 
sald Sir Lionel, who knew his wife's thoughts 
always fled to her absent children, “ but I'm in 
a dilemma, Grace, I have actually had a letter 
from that woman.” 

She knew at ones whom he meant, and was all 
interest and attention. 

** What did she want? I thought {t was ia the 
bond she was not to write to you.” 

“Tt is. She begins by saying she knows she 
risks my allowance, but that at sach e crisis in 
her daughter’s life she feels bound to consult me. 
To cut it short, Grace, Veronica is engaged, and 
her mother wants me to let her bs married from 
the Court.” ; 

Lady Leigh opened her eyes in amazement, It 
was the last thing she had expected. 

“She can’t be nineteen. It is absurdly young 
for her to marry.” 

“Of course it is; bub anything fs better for 
the girl than staying with her mother. Mra. 
Leigh asserts she did not tell her future son-ia- 
law of the connection ; but that hearing Vero- 
nica’s father was Captain Rupert Leigh, he knew 
at once he must have been my brother. She 
encloses a note from the fancé. It appears to be 
his wish, even more than hers, that the wedding 
should be from here.” 

“The expanze need be no object,” said Lady 
Leigh, quickly. “I don’t suppose they would 
want s very grand affair. I suppose the man 
desires the world at large to know bis bride is a 
baronet’s niece, some people think so much of 
a title.” 

“Grace, you are on a wrong tack. Your 
fature nephew fs Lord Ashdale, head of one of 
the oldest families {a England. Mrs. Leigh muat 
have played her cards ekilfally to win a coronet 
for her child,” 


“Lord Ashdale!” Lady Leigh went into the 
gay world so little, that she did not know the 
rumours to that nobleman'’s discredit. ‘I 
wonder where Veronica met him, To think of 
that child becoming a countess |” 

“He's fifty if he’s a day,” said Sir Lionel, 
“and he’s been very wild, but I suppose now he 
thinks it’s time to marry and settle down. Ha 
writes sensibly, Says he knows many 
ac a ae call him too old for Veronica; bub 








room for a report that his wife had no presen 
table kindred. He intends to settle two thou- 
sand a-year on Veronica as pin money, and the 
allowance will be doubled if she {s lefo a widow. 
Evidently he has no desire for Mrs. Leigh's 
society, for he telle me she is giving up Clematis 
Cottage, and will reside ia Londoo fx the 
future.” 

Lady Leigh looked thoughtfal. 

“You can hardly refuse, Lionel. After all, 
Veronica 7s your brother’s child as well as Mra, 
Leigh's, and I think it would be a slight to his 
memory to deny her claim to be recoguised 
publiciy as your niece.’’ 

“You know it will mean asking that woman 
here for at least three or four days,” 

“T should think it better to ask her and 
Veronica for s week, and Lord Achdale to join 
them here when he pleases. [I will arravge for 
us to be leaving home the day after the wed- 
ding” —here she smiled at her husband—“ so 
Mrs. Leigh cannot possibly ask to prolong her 
visis.”’ 

“T’'ve met Ashdale two or three times. He’s 
one of the most fascinating men I ever saw. 
There’s no need to fear that Veronica has been 
coerced into this marriage. . I believe Ashdale 
could have married any girl in England,” 

“He must not marry her without a trousseau,’’ 
sald Lady Leigh. “ Veronica will need no por- 
tion, but she ought to have a suitable ontiit.” 

**Ashdale has seen to that. Mrs. Leigh ex- 
presaly says he has given her a cheque sufficient 
to provide everything her daughter requires. 
They are auxious for the wedding to be as soon 
as possible ; this month if we consent.” 

In the end Sir Lionel wrote both to his sister- 
{in-law and Lord Ashdale. The purport of the 
letters was the same. Lady Leigh would be 
happy to see Veronica and her mother at Mar. 
grave Court a week before the day fixed for the 
wedding. They would like the date decided as 
scon as possible, and also a list of any friends ths 
Earl would wish invited to the ceremony. Sir 
Lionel would give his niece away, and his 
younger daughter be happy to act as bride’s- 
maid, 

Mr. Fox, with all his knowledge of the world, 
had been mistaken. No coercion whatever had 
been employed to make Veronica Leigh accept 
her wealthy lover, 

After # month of frequent meetings with 
Vera, Lord Ashdale called one day on Mrs, 
Leigh, and the result of that visit seemed to bo 
increased unkindness and {Irritability on her 
mother's part to Veronica, Either she was jea- 
lous of her own child, or ehe wanted to show 
the girl the alternative before her if she refused 
Lord Ashdale. For two daysshe made Veronica 
so mizerable that she positively longed to run 
away from home, and throw herself on Miss 
Morton’s protection. Then, wher she was feeling 
she could not bear the present life much longer, 
the Earl called while her mother was absent at 
an afternoon party. 

Very gently he told her he could see sho was 
not happy, and he wanted her to let him take 
care of her ; then when he saw no glimmering of 
his meaning had come to her, he spoke more 
plainly still. Would she be his wife, and give 
him the right to protect her from all the 
world ? 

feronica knew absolutely nothing of love and 
lovers. She thought Lord Ashdale the 
kindest man she had ever met, She knew what 
her life at Clematis Cottage would be if ber 
mother learned she bad refused euch an offer. 
She fancied that she and Lord Ashdale could go 
through the world just as they were now, he 
kind and protecting, she grateful and eubinissive. 
That men do not give all for nothing, and that 
the Earl would demand a heavy price for all he 
was offering never dawned on her. 

How sbould it, when she had been bred 
up in absolute innocence of all that men mean by 
that much-strained, much-misued word—love ¢ 

Some warning, deep down in the bottom of 
her heart, told her she did not care for Lord 
Ashdale as girls In books cared for their lovers, 
but then she supposed he was so old he would not 
mind 


~ Well,” said the Earl, gently, I am waiting 
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for my anewer; will you make me happy, 
Veronica?” 

“You know,” sald the girl, simply, ‘I am not 
in the leat fit for a great lady, aud I am not nearly 
old enough or wise enough to be your wife.” 

“I am not afraid of that,” he responded, 
smilingly, ‘‘Have you any other objectionr, 
Vera?” 

I do not love you,” a wave of crimson swept 
over her face. ‘* You have been very kind to me, 
and I am grateful, but-——” 

He interrupted her. 

“Do you care for anyone elee }” 

“ Why, how should I} ’ she demanded, np ively, 

I kuow no one except Mr, Fox, aud the doctor, 
apd they are both married.” 

The Earl suppressed a smile, ‘ 

“ You are so young,” he told her, ‘' you don’t 
kuow what love means, but I will teach you. 
Come, Veronica, pud your hand in mice and 
promise to be my wife.” 

Aad Veronica promised, without an idea, 
poor child, of the misery she was laying up for 
herself, 

Mre, Leigh retarned most opporbunely and had 
te be told. Lord Ashdale was conscious of a 
thrill of pleasure a! detecting her struggie with 
her feelings, the conflict between delight at dis- 
posing of her child so advantageously, and her 
bitter envy that a mere echool-girl should win the 
ptiza whe had striven for so vainly. 

His wooing once beguo, Lord Ashdale proved 
an impatient lover. Within a week Mr. Pox was 
draviog up the weddiog settlements, and those 
letters bad been written which caused such com- 
motion at Margrave Court. 

“ Andare you happy, dear }” Mrs, Fox asked the 
girl, kindly, when Vera called to bid her good- 
pye the day before she and her mother were to 
stard for Margrave Court, ‘I can hardly 
realise that in a week you will be a Countess,” 

**Qaite happy,” answered Vera, reassuringly, 
“ab least, I should be if I had time to think about 
it, but everything seems so new and strange I 
feel in a whirl.” 

** And you really start so-morrow.” 

“Yee ; Lord Ashdale follows us on Monday, 
and the wedding is to be on Wednesday.” 

She + poke as calmly as though she had alluded 
fo a tea-party, or some other social event. Mrs, 
Fox felt bewildered, 

“ L hope you will be very happy, dear.” 

“Thank you. I ought to be; Lord Ashdale is 
so good, Of course, lam not nearly worthy of 
him, but he will teach me, and——” 

Soe broke off. Puor Mrs, Fox knew not whad 
to answer, She knew that “good” was the very 
Jast word to describe the Ew], and that this 
fsir youog girl wae worthy a far better man. Bot 
what could she say ? She understood better now, 
Vera wae evidently in the dark as to her fiancé 8 
character, she looked on him aa some benevolent, 
fatherly friend, who was going to take care of her 
for the rest of her life, 

Perhaps Mrs. Leigh understood her daughter's 
mistake, and wished to guard against ite being 
corrected, for she allowed the Earl to see very 
little of Yeronica ia those November days, and 
never left them alone. 

Oa this last evening of Vera's life at Clematis 
Cottage, fate however defeated Mra. Leigh’s 
acheme, Believing Lord Ashdale safe in Landon, 
she had gone to a farewell tea with a favourite 
erony, and Veronica, afcer her return from Mrs, 
Fox, waa sitting in the freljght alone, when the 
Earl wes shown In. 

Never had she looked so lovely ; to Lord Ash- 
dale’s pasafonate gaza she seemed the very is- 
carnation of youth and beauty, and she was his ; 
his wealth wae buying her of her mother, just as 
the ring reposing in his pocket had been bought 
of a Bond Street jeweller. 

He bad forgotten her childishness, her ignor- 
ance of the world ; he remembered only that in a 
few short days she would belong to him, body 
and soul, He flung his arms round her, and 
strained her to his heart, as he rained hot 
burning kisses on her cheeks and Ips. 

For an instand she lay passive in his embrace, 
too stunned to make resistance, then she tore 
hereelf out of his arms with crimson cheeks, 

“ Ob, how dare you? How could you?” 





Lord Ashdale was not in the least annoyed, he 
rather enjoyed ber indignation and confusion, 
proving as they did to him that this gir) had 
bever known caresses but his own. 

"You shouldn’t look so beautiful if you do not 
want to be kissed,” he said, emiling. “ Come 
here, take away your hande, and led me see your 
face again. You foolish child, don’t you know 


that thie time next week yor wiil be my wife }”- 


“Bat——" 

He interrupted her, 

"You were eu . he said, tenderly ; 
‘and so I frightened you ; but Vera, you know 
it fe my right to kiss you.” 

“But not like that, No one ever did before.” 

“Of course not,” returned Lord Ashdale, 
greatly amueed ; “ but then you see, young lady, 
you never happened te be engaged before. Now 
spare me that hand, please, I want to see how 
some diamonds in my pocket will look on it, I 
have ned had time to get you an engagement ring 
before, Vera ; bat I can’t let you go to Margrave 
Cvurt with no token to show that you are my 
promised wife,” 

Thering fitted beautifully. Veronica had long, 
slender fingers, the fingers which mark an artiet’s 
hand, Lord Ashdale kissed them one by one, 
and then released them ae he rose to go. 

“T wonder if you have the least idea how 
paesionately I am looking forward to Wednesday.” 

* Is will soon be here,’ she anawered. “I am 
dreading to-morrow, I am afraid of strangers ; 
and though these people are my own relatives I 
have never seen them before.” 

“They will be very gracious,” he assured her. 
“ Don’t get flirting with your handsome cousin. 
Nigel Leigh fs one of the best-looking young 
felicws I ever met,” 

Veronica shook her head, 

“T don’t think I could flirt 1 don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, Now, as I am not to 
see you for three whole days, don’t you think 
you might kies me?” 

** Please don’t ask me,” she faltered. “I—I 
would rather not.” 

“T believe you are an icicle,’ he told her as he 
stroked her forehead, then he left her and drove 
home in the gathering darkmese without a 
thought of that other woman who had once 
played so great a part in his life, and whose 
passionate appeal he had left unanswered. Lord 
Ashdale had a twofold motive in wishing to be 
married away from Waldon ; the reason he gave 
ia writing to Sir Lionel Leigh was nob the chief 
one, Try as he would to reassure himself, there 
were moments when the Earl feared tha) Mar- 
garet would hear of his engagement. 

He kuew her jealous temperament. He knew 
that if she oncs learned he was engaged to another 
she wonld stop at nothing in her mad desire to 
break off hie pro marrisge, 

He had hurried on his wedding with strarge 
haste; but even now he could not feel sure she 
might not hear of hie betrothal She could only 
do so from some paragraph in the newspspers, 
and that would certainly describe his fanc‘c as 
of Waldon ; therefore it was to Waldon Margare+ 
would go, if, indeed, she rushed off to attempt au 
ioterview with her rival). 

Margrave Court wae separated from Westshire 
by nearly the breadth of Kogland : surely he and 
Veronica would be eafe there from the vengeance 
of a jealous woman. 

As for the future, he must be careful at first to 
supervise hie wife’s correspondence, and inter- 
cept any letter that might come to her from 
Penge. After a while he should feel that Margaret 
need not be feared. After a while, too, Veronica's 
eyes would be opened to the facta of life, and she 
would understand that ehe had no concern with 
those pages of her husband’s past that had been 
clored before she knew him, 

It wae a long, long journey from Waldon to 
Margrave Court, Mra Leigh and Veronica had 
started directly after an early breakfast, but 
it was evening before Sir Lionel’s brougham 
brought them to the Court. 

The Baronet and hie wife were not people todo 
things by halves; having decided that Veronica 
was to be received as their niece, they were pre- 
pared to show her every honour, so at the frat 





sound of wheels Lady Leigh and her husband 
went out into the hall to greet their gueste. 
Nigel and his sister Helen followed them, and 
stood a little in the rear as the butler flung open 
the door. 

‘Welcome to Margrave my dear,” said Sir 
Lionel, a8 he preesed a fatherly hikes on Vera’a 
brow. “ This is your aunt,” 

“She locks tired to deatb,” said Lady Leigh. 
“TI will take her straight upstaire. Helen, will 
you show Mra. Leigh to her room.” 

And s0, as, ap honoured, welcomed guest, 
Veronica Leigh entered the home cf her fore- 
fathers, there was no presentiment of evil at her 
breast, no warning voice to tell her cf the way in 
which she would ieave Margrave Court, of how 
in five short days all the brightness and gladness 
was to be cut out of her life. a ie 


(To be continued.) 








A CRUEL DECEPTION. 
—.— 
(Continued from page 32.) 


“Friends, Kate, sweet, noble Kate, friende 
always and ever!” and then they went back to 
the humpy where George Huntley and Andrew 
Creagh were seated on the log smoking their 


pi 

nae felt by the look on their faces that 
there had been an explanation between them 
and rose, saying to Tom,— 

“Can you forgive me, Tom 1" 

“Yea; though you have caused me no end of 
mieery and made misery for others,” returned 
Tom, a little coldly. Ue could not forget that 
if Andrew had refused to help Stephen, Kate 
would never have let herself love him, for he 
would have come to them as an engaged man. 

“Steve has me in bis power, never mind how, 
and I dare not refuse him even had | the in- 
clivation, which I honestly own I had not, but I 
never dreamed so much unhappiness would be 
caused,” said Andrew, in reply, and then he put 
his pipe back in his mouth, and smoked on in 
tilence, 

a . od . * 

Spring in England, that lovely season when 
the whole earth is teeming with promise ; voft, 
balmy breezes blowing across the pale green 
meadows ; frail blossoma nodding gently among 
pale green Jeaves ; birds cslling shrilly to ore 
another from the brown boughs of trees whereon 
tiny shoots had begun to sppear. 

Down on the beach at Alden-on-Thames Agnes 
Aden walked slowly, with bent head and tightly 
clasped hands, clasped over some paper closely 
written. 

There was a mingling of pain with the joy or 
her fair face—pain for the girl who had loved 
Tom so well and so vainly, for in Kate's letter to 
Agnes she told her all—told her love in such 
simple, pure Janguage that more than once 
Agnues paused, unable to see through her blind- 
ing teare. 

There is never a. sweet without the bitter, bub 
after a time joy at Tum’s promised return to her,. 
faithful and loving, overcame all else, and she 
went down to the beach to think it ail out, 

" How soon can he come!’ she asked herself, 
and the water reliing up on the golden sand at her 
feet, murmured fn low, lapping whiepere,— 

“ Soon——soon,” 

Fair and sweet looked Agnes Aden as she stood 
by the broad river in the Spring sunlight, her 
skin pearly white against the darkness of sealakin 
hat and palet5t, her eyes reflecting the colours of 
the cloudless sky. Happiness is a great besutifier. 

‘How soon?” she asked the lapping water, 
but only the old murmur, “ soon—soon— ” 
greeted her eare, and she turned away, asking 
herself ever that vain, longing question, “‘ How 
soon ? ‘a i i ‘ 


Tom hae written. He will 
be here soon. 
Agues Aden spends half her time cn the beach 


A month later. 
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scape, and water, and sending here and therea 
rich, golden shaft to vary the beauty of the 


scene, 
Fe sonal se ha fallen across Agnes Aden’s 

8 figure as she rises, still gexipg towards the 
Channel, whence Tom's ship mush come ; and the 
man, coming quickly forward with outstretched 
arms, thinks Agnes Aden has a tore saintly look 
on Ws cone than ever, 

“ Tom ! ” 

Not @ word can either speak for a long, long 


time, but Agnes remains in hie arms, clinging to 
him, and sobbing softly, They are quite alone ; 


the close embrace, Then draws 
eeneets. le 
Heise changed. Pale, and rather thinner than 


him appear so much older, but it is Tom—the 
ola Tom come back, and she laughs almost 


y: 

“TI suppose you wonder how I came here? I 
came by steamer to Glasgow, and travelled post- 
haste by train here—and my darling was waiting 
for me! ” cries Tom. 

“And Kate!” 

For a moment T'om’s brow clouds, and his lips 
quiver ; nal Chan BS eisege over hip Aelita love, 

a tly,— 

“She bade me give you this kiss, and to ask 
you to write toher. Her father has taken her 
for a trip to Melbourne, They started ihe day 
before I left Brisbane.” 

“I think we had better go home now,” said 
Agnes, lookiog up Into his face. “ Mammaand 
pepe are as anxious to see you--—-” 


there, Socome, my darling, we will go to them 
now, and soon they will give you i: dbcnainn 
tiil death do us part!” 


we spoke gravely, solemnly, taking her hand In 


They walk away slowly, talk #0 
sometimes pausing to look roar F the bevea’ broad, 
calm river, with the deep, golden _ falling 
upon it, As they reach the top of 
before they turn away and are hid from sight, 
once more the two 6 faces look towarde the 
ses, and a ray of golden glory falls across their 
heads like s message or harbinger of fature 
cone, Then they turn away, and are lost to 


Their story fs told, Agnes has received her 
reward, and Tom Crawford's life is brightened 
and blessed through a girl's faich. 


(TRB END.]} 








Te the West Indies a lemon bath fs 
daily luxury. Three or four limes or lemons 
sliced into the water and to lie for 
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IF I BUT KNEW. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


From the moment that Rhoda had learned 
through Mies Walsh's letter how Nina Graves 
had mourned for her lover, the young wife's life 
had become very unhappy. 

She knew well that she stood between Nina 
Graves and her happiness, She had done her best 
to die, but Heaven had not so willed f+. 

The pity of ft was that her love for Owen 
Courtney bad increased a hundred-foid. Ib was 
driving her to madness. It was eating her life 
out, mabiog the rising of each eun, and the days 
that followed each other, a torture too great to 
be endured, She could not bear it. She was 
sure Ip would end in madness, and she thought 
with sorrow of the piteous words that had haunted 
her ever since : 

“Ob, if it were all ended {" she cried aloud, 
" Better anything than this awful despair |’ 

No ons heard ber, There was no one near to 
hear what she moaned out to the brook that kept 
so many secrete. 

She heard a crash in the branches near by—a 
slight crash ; but shestarted, It wasonly a bird 
that had fallen from its nest in the tree over- 
bead, she told herself. 

But even after she had said [t she felt a sense 
of uncontrollable terror that she could not 
account for; feis the weight of some strange 

ce, 
PNThat voloe 

When Rhoda cried aloud in her despair, the 
word fell like an electric shock upon the ears of 
a mau who listened behind the alder branches, 

* By all that is wonderful!” he cried, under 
his breath. “ Either my ears have deceived me, 
or that is the voice of Rhoda Cairn. Well, well ! 
Will surprises never cease!” 

He stepped quickly forward, and the next mo- 
ment he wae by her side. How strange it was 
that at that fastant the moon came out from 
behind a cloud and rendered every object as 

t as if in the noonday eun. 
the sound of the step fioda started back 
in affright, 

One glance Into the face looking down into her 
own and she started back with acry that was 
scarcely human. 

“You !” she gasped. 

Then her lips grew cold and stiff. She could 
not atter another word, 

‘*The eurprice is mutual,” he answered. 
“ What in the name of all that fs wonderful are 
you doing in this house? Come, my dear, let us 
sit down on thie log while you explain matters,” 

Rhoda drew back {n loathing. 

** Stand back!” she cried. ‘Do not attempt 
to touch me, or I shall cry out for help!" 

A fierce {mprecation broke from the man’s 


“What do you mean by all this high and 

nonsense $" he cried. “‘ Speak at once. 

You my wife! Why shouldn't! isy hands 
on ” 

“Nol” she cried. “Though you have so 
cruelly deceived me, I thank God that I am not 
your wife |” 

He threw back his fair, handsome head, and a 
laugh that was nob pleasant to hear fell from his 


lpe. 

**Don’t make any mistake about that!” he 
erled, “I remember what I wrote you—that 
there was some {illegality in the ceremony which 
made our marrisge invalid. But I learned after- 
ward, when I met the chap who performed the 
ceremony, that it was entirely legal. If you 
doubt that what I say fs true, I can easily con- 
vince you of the truth of my assertion.” 

Rhoda drew bick with a cry so awful that he 
looked at her. 

“ Well, well, who can understend the ways of 
women ?” he remarked, fronfcally, ‘‘I thought 
that you would rejoice over the fact that our 
marrisge was legal, but I find that you are 


sorry. 
Still she was looking at him with wide-open 
eyes. 





*T cannot, I will not believe anything ev horri 
ble!” she gasped. “It would drive me mad!" 

“T assure you it is true,” he declared. “ Like 
yourself, I believed that the marriage was nob 
binding. But I found it was, and that saved me 
from wedding another girl.’ 

A cry that seemed to rend her heart in twain 
broke from her white lipr. 

**But tell me, what are you doing here?” he 
asked, wonderingly. 

Then {t wae that something like an inkling of the 
truth came to him. 

"Good heavens!” he cried, ‘it cannot be 
possible that you are in anyway connected with 
my couein—that you are the bride he brought 
home! Speak! Why are you trembling so? 
Hae my guess come anywhere vear the mark ? 

Rhoda looked up at him with wild, frightened 
eyes like thoee of a hunted deer, 

“ Speak |” he cried again, fercely qracping her 
arm, “or I will wring the truth from you!” 

**I—I am Owen Courtney's wife,” she whis 
pered inavolce that would have touched any 
other man’é heart than the one who was bending 
over her with rage depicted on bie face. 

He laughed aloud, and that laugh was horrfbis 
to bear. 

‘Let me correch you!” he said, harshly. 
“You—you cannot be Owen Courtney's wife, 
aince you bappen to be mine |” 

She beat her hands together, while bitter cries 
broke from her lips. 

“Stop this nonsense at once |'’ he commanded 
fiercely, “and get at the root of this matter. 
Let me understand this affair In which I find my 
self eo deeply foterested.” 

She trembled eo that she could not atand, She 
sank on her knees at bis feet, He did not at- 
tempt to raise her. He stood over her, like an 
avenging demon, listening to every word that she 
uttered, his eyes bent fiercely upon her. 

There was nothing to do but tell bim the whole 
truth from beginning to end, She told him of 
her avguish in the hotel when he had abandoned 
her, told of her struggle to gain a livelihood in 
the great city, fhea of her illness, and the birth 
of the little child, which had been removed to a 
foundling inetitation ; told how, that after a fow 
days exlatence In this cold, hard world, she being 
at the time too ill to be told of ite death, it had 
been laid to reat long weeks ere coneciousness had 
returned to her; told how the doctor who had 
taken it away, had gone abroad and she did not 
know where it had been buried. 

Kenward Monk started as she reached this 
part of her narrative. He did not {nterrupt her 
but let ber go on to theend. She told of the 
good woman, Miss Walsh, to whom she had retated 
her story, how by chance she had been shown the 
photograph of the man who was to wed that lady’s 
niece, and of her terrible feelings as she looked 
upon the man’s picture who bad wedded her, and 
who told her the marriage waa not binding. 

* This grows intensely interesting,” said Ken- 
ward Monk. “ You mistook me for my cousfn, 
as many do.” 

She told him ina brokeo-hearted manner, of 
the aoble way fn which Miss Walsh had tried to 
avenge her wrongs | of the marrisge that had 
taken place in the dimly-lighted church with the 
man whom she believed to be Kenward Monk, and 
how neither of them knew of the terribiemistake 
that had been made unti! they had been pro- 
nounced man and wife. 

Then she told him of the ecene which had en- 
sued between herself and Owen Courtney, fn 
which he had said that no matter how ft had been 
brought about, she was his wife before Heaven and 
man, and that he would right the wrong done by 
his wicked cousin ss far as it lay in his power ; how 
ho would give her his nacfe, the sheiter of his 
home, though she were and sver would be, his 
wife in nameonly. 

She told of the great sorrow her husband had 
suffered in giving up the girl whom he loved ; 
how they had lived under that roof as husband 
and wife in the eyes of the world; but that in 
reality they were as far opart as though the whole 
world Iay between them. 

She did not spare herself. She told him all 
the bitter truth—how, being thrown Into contact 
with Gwen Courtney day after day, she had 
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learned to love him with all the strength of her 
nature; how, seeing how good, kind, and true he 
wae—a king among men-——she fell face downwards 
in the dew-wet grass and cried oud to Heaven 
that her life would cease the moment she went 
out of Owen Courtney’s life, 

“ This is indeed a fine state of affairs |” he cried 
out, “ Eooch Arden is nowhere when compared 
to this.” 

"Enoch Arden wend away and left his hapless 
wife in peace,” moaued the unbappy girl, wring- 
fog her hands in her epony . 

“Nodoubt. Bat I do not propose to be so 
accommodating !” he answered, grimly. 

He leaned back against the trunk of a tree, and 
looking at her, folded his arms. And ashe looked 
a deep echeme was evolved in his brain—a echeme 
worthy of a fiend incarnate. 

*“* What would you have me do?” cried the 
unhappy young girl in the voice of one dying. 

He did notanswer her at once; but, taking a 
cigar from hie pocket, he coolly lighted it, 

** When you have finished your hysterics, we 
will talk the matter over,” he assented, frown- 
ingly. 

She atruggled to her feet. 

** St down!” he commanded, pointing to the 
trunk of a tree. 

Feeling more dead than alive, she sat down in 
the place which he had indicated She 
that her life would end at any moment, the ten- 
sion on her nei ves waa #0 great, 

He ¢id nob speak ; but the short, harsh lav eh 
that broke from his lips, ashe oe eee at 
cigar, was more cruel than the 

“This is what one might call a melodrama in 
veal life,” he said, at length. “Is savours of 
comedy, too, and illustrates fully the old saying ; 
‘'Peuth fs often stranger than fiction!’ But to 
get to business. ‘Turn around and face me while 
I tell you the Injunction I lay upon you, and 
which you dare not refuse to obey |” 


CHAPTER L. 


Tae hapless young wife looked Into the hard, 
net face above her, her eyes dilating with fear. 

Her brain reeled ; it seemed to her that she 
was dying. 

** Listen to what I have to say,” exclaimed 
Kenward Monk, his hand tightening on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ You havea fine home here—much 
finer than I oould possibly offer you—and I pro- 

pose that you shall keep it. There is no use in 
sa Pe sentiment between us, We do not care for 
each other, and you do care for Owen Courtney. 
It will be some satisfaction for you to live beneath 
this roof, and I won't mind id at all, providing 
you make it worth my while, I will make my 
meaning clearer to you. J mnst have 
end you are the one who must help me to be 
Get five hundred pounds, and I will go away and 
never again molest you. Come, now, what do 
you say?” 

Rhoda drew back and looked at him, 

* You know that I could not get ib for you,” 
she sald, with calaness, 

“You know the alternative,” he sald, harsh! 

"No matter what the alternative is, I~I 
not help you,” she answered, huskily, 

“Tf you refuse,” he went on, “I can have 
Owen Courtney and yourself arrested for bigamy. 
I can send you both to prison, and, so help me 
Heaven, doit! You say that you love Owen 
Courtney. We will see if you love him well 
enovgh to save him.” 

“You monster!” she gasped, wildly, “ 
could not do such a thing, I say, You dare ae 
outrage heaven like that.” 

“The shoe is on the other foot, Itis you who 
have outraged Heaven in violating the law. I 
must have that money, and you know! am a’ 
desperate man.” 

He would not tell her just now that her ehild 
was allve, He would save that plece of newa for 
some other time. 

Before she could reply, they saw some of the 
eorvante crossing the lawn. 

“I must go!” she cried, wrenching herself 





free from his grap, 
of me!” 

“*T shall be here to-morrow night at this very 
spot awaiting your anewer,” he said, harsbly. 

The next fustand he was gone, leaving her 
standing there more dead than alive. She avoided 
the servants Nee hurrying back to the house by 
another -path. 

As she, pawed the library window, she saw 
Owen with | his head bent over his books, She 
a her hand ever her heart as she watched 

m, 

© Oh, cruel fate, how canI endure it! How 
can I go away and never ese his face again!” 
she cried. 


She crouched beneath the window and watched 
him, forgetful of everything else in the world, 

Ob, it wae cruel,cruel] Her whole heart bad 
turned tohim. He -was the Alphe and Omega 
of her existence. She looked up at the eter- 
gemmed heavens and uttered a bitter ery. Ob, 
she was eo happy beneath ge root despite the 
pain of her unrequited love 

Why had Heaven Saiemmah Monk find her? 
wal pe not already brought misery enough into 

She turned the matter over in her mind, 
Every word he had said, every threat he had 
made, occurred to her, 

Would be make gocd his threat, and take 
vengeance upon the man she loved if she refused 
to ralse five hundred pounds for him / 

She knew he was what he had said—a desperate 
men, 

Oh, if she had but dared creep Into the library, 
throw herself at Owen’s feet, and tell him ‘all, 
what woe would have been spared her. Bat 
alas | she dared not. 

Heaven help her! How could she leave Owen, 
whom she loved better than life! 

She crept up to her room, and during the long 
hours of the night she fought the roan a battle 
that woman ever fought with herself. If she 
gave Kenward Monk the money he had asked for, 
- Ss SOUS GRAINY ARE ONY SN ber 


th again. 

y heart leaped atthe thought. The thought 
that she was still bound to Kenward Monk 
brought with it the most poignant grief—s feeling 
of horror, 

She did not realise what it meant to live there 
beneath that roof, even after she had found out 
be truth—that she was not Owen Courtney's 

e, 

What harm was there in living in the home of 
the man ehe loved, seeing that they were so far 
apart in heart as well as in purpose 

No, I inci kamrenpellanaee hy OER 
one I have ever loved!” she orled. ‘Tf Il were 
living here with Owen as ro wife, then my duty 
would be plain—-I would have to leave here at 
once. » 


“They have come in search 


Come what might, che could nob 

tear herself away from Owen Courtney. 
In. the drawer of her writing-desk di 
bank notes which Owen had handed her the day 
batere, fi to purchase new furniture for her suite 


alec it the fires day you go to town,” he 
~~ lianas purchasing it the following 
w 


Now she went hurriedly to her deak, took out 
the roll of notes, and counted them. 

There was jast five-hundred pounds. She 
drew a great sigh of relief, That would buy 
Kenward Monk’s eternal silence. Before handing 
it to him, she would swear him to secrecy 
forever. 

yes never knew how she lived through the next 


ms “oe was not a moment that Kenward Monk’s 


handsome, cruel, sneering face did not appear be- 
fore her. 


How she loathed him |! She bated with fierce, 
intense batred, the very sound of his name, 


Could it be possible that 
hated so fiercely, had ever 
covered hor face with kisses 





“Was I blind, foolish, mad?" she cried. 

* Dear Heaven, save me from the consequences of 
my folly in the past i” 

Then her anger gave way to ‘Look 
which "ven te might, there was m= 0 

Even servants noticed how pale and die. 

eee Se ee aoe Even she noticed 
{tas she passed the mirrors in the magnificent 
"Barely that pal 

le face, with its } 

and shadowed eyes, could not “Ay es What 
could she do to drive away “ie fear—bthe vagu 
dread that had taken of her ? She had 
done her best to hide agitation from every- 
one. 

Night came at last. 

The few guests that were stopping ab the house 
were awembied in the drawing-room, and {th Was 
not an easy matter to find some convenient ex- 
cuse to get away from them. 

Bat when the hands of tha clock on the nrante! 
pointed to the hour of eight, she felt that she 


mnust get away. a 
Someone suggested playing @ piece of music 
which she had taken to her room the day before 
to study. 
“I will go and search for it,” she enid ; and 
with that remark she glided from the room. 
How dark the night was! She almost shivered 
as she touched the gravelled walk and hurried 


In the dim light he ia recoil, Although 
ehe made no answer, he fancied he could almost 
hear the wild throbbing of her heart. 

**Did you bring bring the money !” he asked, 

‘* Yea,” sheanswered, hoarsely ; “ but before I 
give it to you, I shall exact » solemn promise that 
TON Ontunit-aad Mt eee 

** Certalaly y a ve the prow ize—a 
dozen of them ott Ika.” be axied, tendies Deck 
4n insolent laugh. 


“You must ory that you will. 
SL Tie Re 
you,” she said, 


“No,” he anzwered ; “I will never como 
near you. I will go abroad. Does that satisfy 


yout” 
avewered, so far away 
that I Teall oye we your face gun 
He closed. his hand eagerly over the 
Rego y Soe i eae veritable 
“ You have taken a sensible view of the 
he added; and on g as I don’t object 
your staying here, and as I am sllowing you 
Gucci bt anny oe he aa 
"s name, it 
is a great concession on my - 


it from him with loathing, | 

io tamene a Lo 
am sorry to you up so y, for you 
are more beautiful than ever. I did not display 
such very bad taste in falling in love with you, ie 


seems.” 
“Let me go!” she panted, as he sgain put oud 
his hand to touch her. 
With the swiftness of a startled dear, she flod 
past him into the darkness of the grounds, 
Femmes Bonk, harshly, 
ey will last gan, fan wea sara 
a lad, he natured, ‘and then— 


er 
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CHAPTER LL 


Was Rhoda re-entered the houre, the gueats 
were still assembled in the dra’ -room, 

Owen was standing a little apart from the rest, 
inte vacancy, 

room, he started, and, to 
surprise, he crossed over to her, 

“Rhoda,” he said, “ will you come out on the 

with me fora few moments? I wish to 


La 


y envelope 
she kept 
ro from swooning. Butthe freeh air revived 
Owen placed a chafr for her, and as she was 
trembling violently, she was glad to sink into it, 
‘Taere was o seat near, Owen did not take It, 
but, instead, stood leaning against one of the 
fluted columns of the porch, For afew moments 
be was silent, and those few moments seemed like 
long to Rhoda, ‘ 
“ T have brought you. oub.here..to.haye an 
earnest talk with gous, be said huskily, ‘‘ Tho 
time has now come we should try to under- 
stand each other, Don't you think so?” 

She leoked up at.him in affcight. Was he 
going to send her away! Was he growing tired 
prea position in which they stood ito each 
o 

‘“* Yes,” she anewered ; and it caused her a des- 
perate effort to utter the word. 

‘‘T am going to:take you into. my-~ confidence, 
Rhods,” he eaid. ‘Come under this swinging 

imp, I want to read you thisletter.” - 


followed him with fal steps. 


pock 
‘Walsh had cent ; and which she baa alipped into 
hisdesk, But ‘the dared not tell him that she 
knew what the letter contained, arated 





He bent over her and took her hand. He was 
startled at its icy coldness. He could fevl that 
ahe trembled at bis touch. 

“TL have startled you,” he said, gently. “I 
would advise you to go to your room, instead of 
mingling with the guests to-night. There you can 
reflect upon what you wish to do. Iwill leave 

‘ou here,” hs sald. But before he turned away, 
involuntarily stooped down and kissed the 
white face raised so appeslingly to his. 

It was the firat caress he bad ever offered her, 
and that kies burned her face for long hours afver- 
ward. It filled her to the very depth of her soul 
to the very centre of her heart. 

Like one stricken eaddenly blind, Rhoda groped 
her way to her room. 

“ Ah tif I could only die with the memory of 
that kiss burning my lips! ” she cried. 

She was like one atunned. What she had 
longed for, yearned for with all the intensity of 
her soul, was laid at her-feet at last. But ip was 
too late, 

His love was offered her now, when she dared 
not claimit, dared not accept it; and she 
thought of the: words which she had so often 
read ; 


, the maiden's stro ;” 
Too late for the plea, when the doom hath been 


spoke ; 
Too late for the balm, when tho heart ts broke,” 


Rhoda rose the next morning with a heavy 
heart. She had slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

Owen was 6 when she came down to 
the table, she looked so changed, There were 
heavy circles under her eyes, ae though she had 
been weeping. ; 

He could not understand her. He was quite 
sure she would meet him with a happy, blushing 
face and downcast eyes. 

Rhoda would be glad when she could escape 
his won eyes. An hour later she was stand- 
ing at the window of the morning-room, which 

out on the terrace, ber mind in a tumult, 

ahe heard Owen's voice at the other end of 

the room, She knew instinctively that he was 
looking for her, . 

Only two days ago she would have walted there 
for him—would have sageriy sought the oppor- 
tunity of a few worda with him ; but now she 
hastily unfastened the long French window, and 
fied out into the grounds. 

Owen saw the flutter of the white figure hurry- 
ing down the terrace. 

“She wishes to evcape an encounter with me,” 
he thought ; and be was purzled. 

‘Rhoda went to the further end of the garden, 
where the tall rose-bushes hid her from human 
She sat down upon a little rustic bench 

and tried to think. But ker brain grew con- 

Only a short time ago she bad cried out to 
Heaven togive her the love of Owen Courtney. 
Now thateit was laid at her feet, what should 
she dot 

“ Heaven. direct me,” she cried out ; “I am 
so sorely tempted! I used to wonder what 
tensa they talked of the agony of 

Now I know.” 

She was frightened at the vehemence of her 

emotion ; the memory of that caress made her 
ble. She dreaded the moment when she 

see Owen alone again, but, woman-like, 

chat i¢ would be soon. Her heart was 
atlast. The sun of love shone in its 





that she had done much fn denying herself a look 
at him, 

If she had been the most accomplished cf co- 
qusttes, she could not have chosen a method 
more calculated to awaken his interest than by 
avoiding him, 

“She does not care for me as much as [ 
thought,” he told himself; and, man-like, he 
felt a trifle piqued. 

He had fancied that al! he would have to do 
would be toask her, and she would come straight 
to his arma, 

This was indeed a new phase of her character 
Yet he could not help but admire her maldeuly 
modesty. 

He would give her her owa time te think over 
the proposition that he had laid before her. He 
would not seek ber, would not intrude upon her. 
He locked at her more during that day than he 
had during all the time she had been under bis 
roof, 

He had not known before that she wae so 
beautiful, so sweet, s0 womanly. How careless 
he had been in letting her go about by herself, 
@ prey for such rascals as George Dalrymple 

Oace he surprised her in the grounds. He had 
come up to her very quietly. 

**Rhoda,” he said, ** have you forgotten thas 
you have not so far answered the question I asked 
of you two weeks ago on the porch ! Tell me,when 
am [ to claim my wife?’ 

His wife! Great Heaven! 
dreamivg? What bad she been doing? 
bad she done? 

His wife! She was Kenward Monk's wife, 
and she could not belong toany other mav, She 
looked at him with the pslior of despair in her 
face, the shadow of death in her eyes, 

What had she been dolyg to think of love ie 
connection with Owen Courtney, when she wos 
bound by vhe heaviest of chainz} Theshock wa 
terrible to her {a those few minutes, and the 
wonder is that it did not kill her 

“I must have your answer here and now," © wen 
sald @ trifle impatiently 


Had she been mad, 


What 


CHAPTER LiL 


Owen Covrtrsy, looking down at the lovely, 
terrified face, wondered what there could be to 
frighten her so. 

He was intending to doa kind action, That 
she should take the matter in thie fashion ra\her 
surprised him. He told himself that he could 
not understand women and their ways. 

“My reason for coming to this coucluston,” he 
anid, ‘‘is that Tam intending to take a trip 
through the country, and desire that you shall 
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accumpeny we, Rhvaa We could not go as we 
are now, and lead the same life as we are living 
under this roof,’ he added, sa she did not appear 
te understand him. “You understand what I 
mesn?” he asked. 

She answerei ‘' Yes,” though he doubted very 
mouch if she really did ‘comprehend his words, 

“That will be a fortnight from now, It will 
give you plenty of time to think the matter 
over.’ 

With these worde he turned and left her. 

She zank down Into a garden-seat near by, her 
heart ina tumult. The sheltered spot in which 
she sat was free from observation, The tall, 
ilowering branches ecreened her. 

It was so far from the house and that part of 
the grounds she usually visited, that she felt free 
to commune with herself. There was no one to 
see or hear her. 

Her heart wae heavy with the weight of 
deey var. 

Gat of the tamult of her thoughts only one 
thing seemed clear to her. She must tell him 
that it would be utterly impossible for her to be 
his wife. But she cond not tell him why. She 
dared not tell bim the awfu! truth—that she had 
learned that her marriage to Kenward Monk was 
binding. 

* Ah! if he knew that, he would insist that I 
should leave hie roof at once!" she cried. And 
ib seemed to Rhoda that ff she were shut out 
frora hia presence she would die. “I never 
thought,” she cried to herself, ‘I did not know, 
when I came here with him, that I would learn 
tg love him. Oh, great Heaven, pity and forgive 
me!” 

If ft had not been for this most mizerable mar- 
rlage to Kenward Monk, thie most hateful chain 
that bound her, she might now win the love of 
the man whom she loved sc dearly, and — 
could bold no higher bifes for her. She could 
away with him, and in the future she wot 3 
never know a care or sorrow from which he 
would not ehield her—her life would be like a 
summer dream. But nowshe was shut out from 
this harpiness, 

No wonder she laid her face on her hauds and 
wept the moet bitter tears that a woman could 
weep. She was so young, so tender of heart, 
atill she had known eo little of happiness, her 
life had been so sadand joyless, This golden 
dream which bad fallen over her was so bright, 
eo dazzling, the reaction which had come was 
almost too hard to bear. 

Long ago, durlog that eventful summer she 
had spent at Brightov, she had wondered what 
love was like. Now she knew—she knew when 
ib was too late. 

No wonder she held out her hands aud asked 
Heaven why ehe had nob met Owen Courtney 
first, why they had not been drawn together by 
the bonds of love and married each other. 

4 cloud passed over the sun, but from the 
blue heavens came no answer, She tried to 
think whab was best to be done. She realieed 
that she should go away from the presence of 
Owen at once. Every hour she lingered made ft 
but the harder to part from him. 

That afternoon some guests arrived—two 
gentlemen and their wives—one a newly wedded 
pair—and in some strange, inexplicable manner 
their conversation drifted to love and marriage. 

“To be married to the woman you love is the 
greatest earthly bliss,” sald the young bride- 
groom, looking at the fair face of his bride. 

“Thad is a eweed sentiment,” sald another 
lady—" ‘ When soul meets kindred soul, to be 
made one forever.’ But,’ she added, ' very often 
the wrong hearts meet, aud a marrlage then is 
but a galling chain.” 

Rhoda listened, her face paling. She had said 
to herself that her marrisge with Kenward Monk 
bad not been a union of hearts, She was his 
wife, and his wife she wonld be until Heaven 
parted them. He might have deceived her, they 
might hate each other, but the fact could not be 
altered, she was Kenward Monk’s wife, and noth- 
ing save death could break the bonds that bound 
Sm to him, Nothing could change the law of 

eaven. 


Tee aun and moon had shone alternately for 





thousands of years, the tides ebbed andj flowed, 


but the laws of Heaven never altered. 

Daring the days that followed, Owen 
watched Rhoda sharply. If the girl loved hima as 
well as she sald she did, how strange it waa that 
she was unwilling to come to him, 

Then the old suspicion flashed across his mind 
eI gw she was in love with George 
Dalrymple. But no thought of Kenward Monk 
ever crossed his mind. 

One day at the table Owen asked her if the 
furniture she had ordered would arrive soon. 

She started violently, Her lips opened and 
closed again. 

How could she tell him that the money he had 
given her for that purpese had been used for an 
altogether different one? 

She turned the subject without apparently 
seeming to doso; and she was gratefal that he 
did not refer to it again. 

Owen now began to notice a great change in 
Rhoda, 

** She has not been the same since her fliness,” 
he said to himself. “1 cannot understand it.” 

One day, while they were at the breakfast-table 
the servant brought In the morning's post. 

* Here is a letter for you, Rhoda,” said Owen, 
handing her a square white env 

One glance at it, and her soul seemed to tura 
alck within her. It was from Kenward Monk! 

What had he to say to her! When he left her 
he promised thatehe should never see his face 
again, that he would never cross her path. 

What did this communication mean ! 

Breakfast was over at last, and she hastened to 
the morning-room, where she could read her Jet- 
ter without being observed, 

The letter read as follows : 


“ My rivtes wire,~—I am running in hard luck 
after ail. IL invested all the money you were 20 
ye as to give me, and lost every penny of 

An ‘open cenfession fs good for the soul. 
Having told you the truth, I feel better. I shall 
need just the same amount of money to float me, 
and you must raise it for me somehow. I use 
the word must to duly impress it upon you. I 
wiil be at the same place where I met you last, 
on the evening of the fourteenth, ‘That will. be 
just tn days from the time you receive this let- 
ter. Do not fail me, Rhoda or I might get 
tempted to wreak vengeance upon my amiable 
cousin, fascinating Owen. 

“ Youre in haste, and with much love, 


* Kenward.” 


She flung the letter from her as though it were 
aecorpion. A look of terror came over her face, 
ber head threbbed, and her brain whirled, Ob, 
Heaven ! the torture of it} 

How little had his promise, that he would not 
molest her again, amounted to! 

What if he keptthis up} It would not be long 
before she would be driven to madness. 

“ My little wife 1” How the words galled ; her 
they almost seemed to take her life away. 

He asked for more money, and she had not 
another penny. Owen had been very liberal in 
giving her pin-money. 

He had said that he could put Owen in prison, 
In her ignorance of the law, ehe supposed that 
he could do so, and she would have died a thou- 
sand deaths rather than trouble should come to 
the man she loved so madly, 

She must raise five hundred pounds in ten 
days. Heaven help her! how could it be accom- 
plished } 

The thought troubled her so that she was far 
too ill to leave her room all that day. 

Owen never connected her illness ith the letter 
which ahe had received that morning. 

The last thing she — of ab night waa con- 
cerning Monk’s letter, it faced her at the firat 
streak of light in the early morning. 

* He will torture me to madnese,” she thought, 
with the agony of despair. 

How was she to raise the money to appease the 
man who was her relentless foe } 
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EPPS'S:.. 
COCOAINE 


CSOCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea,-lile). we 
The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up #) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, — 
a finely-fiavoured powder — ‘ 
which, when prepared with boiling water, 1 
consistence of tea, of which it ts now, with 
beneficially taking the place. Its active Princple Bete 
a gentis nerve stimulant, supplies the 
without — exciting the system. Sold cy te in 
labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your trades- 
man, @ tin will be sent poet free for 9 stamps. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, ‘London. 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly. 
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HONEST MEDICINE 


OR, DAVIS. FAMOUS, FEMALE PILLS 


NO IRREGULARITY CaN RESIST THEM 
o}d., la, 14d, 28. 9d, da; 00. 5 exiza, Spang, Ue. Sent 
free frem observation road, 
Dr. Davis, 309, Portobello Ro London, W., 
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invaluable, seut free on receipt of a addrossed 
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NOSE MACHINE. 
wins ences tase the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into sha by wearing the iustru- 
ment an hour daily for ¢ sie ee ee Se 
sent free for stamps.—ALE ein , Theobald’s 
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THE BEST HAIR DYE 
in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hair on the 
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Then she thought of her diamonds. Among 
the gifts whieh she had reeceived from Owen was 
a diamond necklace. This he had inherited from 
his uncle‘ 

“The setting is very old,” he had said, “‘ be- 
cause the necklace has been worn by the ladies of 
ms. The stones, however, 
are remarkably white and brilliant. They are 
among the finest in this country, and worth a 
fortune in themselves.” 

She bad often looked at them as they Jay in 
their rich velvet case, 

“I—I could rake the money on them,” she 
thought, with a little sob. 

Bat she did not know it wasto end ina 
tragedy. 

Zo be continued.) 








FACETIZA. 


‘Why does thie theatre have ite orchestra 
concealed?” ‘‘ Why! Just wait until you hear 
it play 1” 

Gunst (complainingly): “ This bill of fare is all 
in French.” Waiter (reassuringly) : “ Niver you 
moind that, sur ; the cook is Oirish.” 

Hz: “ Yes, I loved a girl once, and she made 
& fool of me.” She:‘'Some girls do makea 
lasting impresaion, don’’ they 1” 

Sue: ‘*To what am I indebted for the 
pleasure of this call!'’ He: “To the fact that 
the other girl I called on was not at home,” 

Oxp Gent: “Don’t you know me,,.Willie? I 
am your father’s uncle.” Wiilie: “ Are you the 
man pa goes to when he’s short of money |” 

Brie: ‘‘ Herbert has been going out with me 
these three months now. Do you not think ib fs 
time he proposed #” Rival: “Ob, no; it was 
nearly six months before he proposed .to me.” 

Kurcxmn: “ WhenI was alone with Miss 

ed. I told her she 
was the light of my ” Bocker: ‘'And she 
—” Knicker; ‘' Ob, she went ont.” 

“Janz, did you break the china plate?” 
“Yes'm. You got fooled on that plate, mum. 
Iv’s a weak ‘un. It broke the fourth time I 
dropped it.’’ 

Mistress: “Did you tell the lady I was 
out?” Maid: “Yis, m’m.” Mistress: " Did 
she seem to have any doubts about ib?” Maid: 
“No, m'm. She said she knew you wasn’t,” 

Yours: “I would—er—like a bottle of some 

hair-restorer.” Druggist: “For 
your moustache or hair!” Youth: ‘'My 
moustache.” Druggist: “I expect {v's bair- 
originator you want !” 

Country Covsix: “Don’t you get tired 
answering so many allly questions?” London 
Polleeman: “ Yes.” Country Oousin : “ Which 
one tires you most!” London Policeman: 
“* That one,” , 

ContrmentaL Ramway Orica: “ Héles, 
monsieur, ae tae Partie ae 
train.” ‘Travelling Briton: “ All right, my dear 
fellah, don’t excite yourself ; just fetch along the 
fragment that contains the key of my carpet- bag, 


Mrs Brerxam: “What makes you look £0 
$#” Benham; “I had my pay raised to- 
.” Mra, Bevham: “I don’t see why that 


my new salary if I were single.” 

Suorxeerer: ‘What can I show you, alr 1” 
Absent-minded Professor: ‘‘I want—let me 
see, what doI want! Dear me! I can’t for the 
life of me remember what it is. Well, well, it 
doesn’t matter ; give me the nearest thing you 


stg Aye Ee 
ay, *m + give her 
Callaken (alah 





“Isnt it strange? Minnie despises Mr. } “Wuars the legsi fare, cabby?'’ Cabby: 

» While her mother thinks he is the { “ The legal or miser’s fare fe & shiliin’, the meav 

Greatest porsonin the world.” ‘That's easily | man’s fare is one-an’-three,an’ the gemelman’s 

accounted for. The first time he met them | fare is one-an’-six. (Aggressively) Now whieh 
together he took them for sisters.” } are you, guv’nor ¥” 

Taz boys have been making a greab deal of | Mus. Hannis (looking up from a letter}; ‘I'm 
noise, and at last their father sppears with a | so glad that we sent Harry to Oxford. I knew 
strap, and seizing Tommy begins to thrash him. | he would make his mark. He esye that he ie 
*“ Don’t wear yourself out, father,” seys Tommy : | already considered one of the best scholars of bis 
“ Remember that Billy and Johnole have to get | college.” Mr. Harrie: “ Let me cee that letter 
some, too.”” | That word fen’t ‘scholars’—it fe ‘ scullers.’” 

One day last winter o gentlenian in the! Foster: “So her father refused to consent i 
country had notice served on him by his cook. | your murriege with his daughter?”  Biglin 
““Why do you leave!” he asked. ‘It’s too | “No, that’s just the deuce of It, He gave me 
cold here for me in winter.” ‘It’s no colder for | no answer when I told him what I bad called 
you than it ie for me,” observed the employer, | for and told me if I didn’t leave In Jess than two 
“yet I have to atay.’’ “That’s the difference | seconds he'd kick me out. What's to be doxe 

you and me,” returned the cook. “I | with a fellow who will wander off in that way 
haven't |’ : from the aubject of discussion 1” 


ope ERT’. 
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CARBOLIC SOAP 


A pure Soap combined with the strongest Disinfectant known 
(Calvert's No. 5 Fluid Carbolic), and its regular use for the 
Laundry: and. all ordinary Household purposes will prevent 
Infectious Diseases. 

Without a doubt it is the best Disinfectant Soap now on the 
Market. Insist on having “ CALVERT’S ”—others are inferior 
imitations. ; Oe ae 

Sold in 120z. and ilb. bars by Chemists, Grocers, 
Stores, &c. 





IUustrated Pamphlet of Calvert's Carbolie Preparations sent post free « 
application. 


F. 0. CALVERT 2.60. ("32") MANCHESTER. 


4/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 
SENT FREE FROM 
OBSERVATION. 


he <I Have no equal. 
Composed of Stoel, Pennyroyal, oo 


INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON. NE. 


AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORA, 

















PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
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U DRO NS “TEMALE 
GREY HAIER 


NECROCEINE (Aevistered). 
Staine Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 
Is applied in a few minutes. It is harmless, Washable, carom and Restores the 
Celour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, en; No. 3, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. ae ee 8d., 2a, 3d., Sa. Sad. ; 
5a. 1 











Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 
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BEADER. 
cormmcer rus sees. eee eee ener en en 
SOCIETY, | STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALTHOUGH the Queen has simply innumerable 
galt-cellars among her plate, there are none used 
more often at Windsor than ® pair made of 
ordinary silver, which were presented to her 
Mojesty by an old servant, 

THE marriage of Prince Christian of Denmark 
{eldest son of the Crown Prince) and the Dachess 
Alexandrina of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, daughter 
of the late Grand Duke Frederick arid greab 
grand-daughter of the Grand Duke Michael 
Nicolafevitch, is to take place at Cannes as 
privately as pyri about the 20th inst. 

Purcess Maris or Rovmarra, wife of ‘the 
Orown Prince, has an untisual hobby—the col- 
lection of perfumery bottle: In thie she 
resembles her dmother, the late Empress of 
Rasala, who left a collection of perfumery bottles 
valued at £5,000, 

Tue Prince of Naples is an ardent numie- 
matiet, and president of the itallan Numismatic 
Society. Hs will shortly publish ab his own 
expeuse, an illustrated work on allcoins struck in 
Loaly from the earliest times. His wife, the 
Princess, too, faa great lover of old coins, and 
the possessor of a unique collection of old Russian 
and other Sclavonic ones, 

Tar German Emperor and Empress are at the 
Royal Schioss at Homburg, where they will 
teside during the greater part of nex) month, 
The Roya! Schloss fsa Prussian royal residence, 
which was granted to the Empress Frederick 
after her husband's deatb, and ehe has now lent 
it to the Emperor and Empress for a few. weeks, 
The German Empress fs fu a very delicate state 
of health, and her condition is beginning to cause 
tauch anxiety, as she does not appear to gain 
étrength after her recent iliness. Toe Empress 
will probably go Italy when she leaves Hombarg, 
0 spend a month at some place on the coast 
between Genoa and Spezzia. 

Tse German Emperor has a wonderfal memory 
for services which have been rendered to him, A 
young man, the son of a sinall farmer in Alsace, 
geome years ago, when serving fn the navy, was 
fortunate enough to save the Emperor, who 
stumbled on a narrow ataircase, from « nasty fall. 
is Majesty took down the sallor’s name at the 
time, 
weburned to his father’s farm, and thought no 
more of the affair. Not long ago he recelved a 
telegram from, the Court of Berlin offering « very 
good post in the Z nparor’s household as a return 
for his timely services. 

Ix public Qaeen Wilhelmina of Holland is 
grave and sedate beyond her years, and has never 
been kuown to make the slightest mistake in the 
eéle mapped out for her. Of course, it must be 
taken into consideration that her mother, the 
Queen-Regent E uma, is ever beside her, to help 
and advise her in the moment of doubt or diffi- 
culty: buc still there is no denying the best- 
trained girl of seventeen might be forgiven for 
displaying alight nervoumess or even awkward- 
ness at times, With all this, there is no touch 
of primuess or self-consclousness, and {b ia plea- 
sant to hear that Queen Wilhelmina in private 
life is just a bright and unaffected little person- 
age, whose high spirits and unfailing tact and 
ae a5 for othera render her by 
all. 

As soon as the Qaeen departed from Windsor, 
the State Apartments were re-opened to the 
public, bat uot the Round Tower, nor yet the 
Albert Memorial Chapel. The Tower is only 
open to visitora during the summer months. 
The Memorial Caapel is usually available to 
the piblic when the apartments are open, but 
that fs not the case at present, because the 
tomb of the Duke of Clarence in the sacred 
edifice iz only now beiag completed. There ts 
no easy explanation of the delay. In «the 
fnterval the 
very unfinished appearance, and the recumbent 


figure of the deceased Prince, which {2 to be 


placed thereon, surrounded by bronze railin 
will be a welcome completion worthy of the 
tomb of the Duke of Albany and the 

of the Pclace Consort; which already occupy 
centre of the building. 


Youug Bastian, after leaving tho navy, 


sarcophagus has certainly worn » | grated. 


Tr costs £110,000,000 every week to run the 
world’s ways, 

THE average walking pace of a healthy man or 
woman {s said to be 75 eteps a minute, 

THE average weekly loss of vessels on the seas 
throughout the is 15. 


Iz fs said an ordinary caterpillar increases ten 
thouvand times In bulk thirty days from the time 
it is hatched, 

THs insect population of a single cherry tree 
infested with a was calculated by a prom- 
inent entomologist to be 12 millions. 

Ix the seventeenth century the average 
duration of human life was only thirteen years. 
In the nineteenth century it ie thirty-six years. 

At sea level an object one hundred feet high 
is visible a little over thirteen miles off. If five 
hundred feet high, {t is visible nearly thirty 


THs greatest density of population in the 
world ie claimed for Bombay, and it is only dis- 
puted by Agra. The population of Bombay 
amounts to 760 persons per aere In certain areas, 
and fn. these sections the street area only 
occupies one fourth of the whole. If the entire 
population massed in the streets for any purpose, 
the density would equal 3.949 persons per 
acre, 





GEMS. 


DisaPPorntMEnts afé wings that bear the soul 
sky ward, 


No little character of the sterner sort Is 
wrought out of the overcoming of small difii- 
culties and the patient bearing of petty annoy- 
ances. ' 

Tue heaviest words in our language are the 
two briefest ones, yes and no. One stands for 
the surrender of. will, the other for denial ; one for 
gratification, the other for character. 

Just asa child learns to walk through many a 
fall, that..seems only painful at the time, so we 
may all learn lessons and acquire powers through 
what appears at the time somewhat disastrous, 
Earnest and continuous effort {s.a copious 
source from which flow strength of body, strength 
of mind and strength of character. It is a source 
open to all, from which new supplies may con- 
stantly be drawn, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


For A MILK PoppiIva.—For a milk pudding 
courposed of ‘aaaamiaiitaaaraeons ° 
fuls of either ingrediént to sath pint'of milk: If 


skimmed milk be used, add a dessert-spoonful of 
finely-shredded suet for cach pint of milk, 

Howgy caks.—One half capful of butter, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of honey, one pin? of flour, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, two eggs, one 
teas of caraway’ seeds. Mix the honey 
with the ry — the butter melted, the eggs 


ud the a¢eds, Mix into a batter of the consist- 


of sponge aud bake fo a fairly hob 
prey Mr ard be cok Fee 


~ Lopsrer rates -~Makea puff paste and «pread 
very deep paté Ss itempty. Having 
r 


on 
boiled well two o lobsters, extract all the 


flour’sifted with the powder rv 


emon rind, 
Pat ft Into stewpan, 
stew until {6 just comes toa 





Tr has been discovered that the stumps of pine 
trees make very durable shingles, 

Leyrits, which came from the Himalayas, were 
probably the first plants man ever cultivated, 


Growing out from the wall in one of. the 
towers of a stone building in Urica, is @ tree 
which has reached a growth of about twenty-five 
feet. 4 : 

THe Chinese are great users of the razor, but 
they shave without the advantages of lathering. 
Hair-cutting, as we practice it, is unknown’ 
them, 

Tux reason of the sun assuming such 5 
red colour on a misty day-is owing to the 
that fog permits the passage of red rays 
easily than avy other. 

A RECENT writer says, regarding the celebra 
Maelstrom, that the inhabitants of the Lofoden 
are not in the least afraid of it, but fish right 
the middle of the whirlpool. 


THE most ¢ 


s 


see ees 


F ; 


plant knowa fs 
" travelling plant,” which has a root formed o 
knote, by which {t annually advances about a0 
foch from the place where it was first r 

A sew “lover's alarm clock” strikes loudly at 
ten-o’clock, and two little doors opening reveal 
Se Ee ee tadeamtaedaaae 
hie hand a card bearing the words “* Good-night.” 
A cumuist of Bavaria bas 
eeriten Se eablaret sthotising the plant 
plant, near ite roots, of ana 
ee ee ee 


Jy all the fishes born should survive, and they 
should continue to in the same 
it would not be very before the ocean 
be so clogged with fish that navigation would 


be 
impossible. aye 
professor says that the age of fish 


is almost unlimited. “As to the length of -the life 
of fivh, it is eaid that the ordinary carp, if not 
interfered with, would live about 506 years, The 
ordinary gold-fish has also been known to live 
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STRONG ARMS are 
NOT NECESSARY 


to do the washing when 


, Sunlight 


Vif 
Wi. 


Bis | Bie 


Ys Mian Nii 
YJ 
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m is used; it does nearly all the work itself. Just rub a little on the filip 
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‘Clothes, roll them up and put them.bac!. in the water, Then w hen (iil) 
~you take them-out you will see that 


bey Re a y % pas es : , si 
/ “e- Sunlight; Soap. does the work: . 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Axxrous,— It is essentially a ease fora jury. 
Taovsien.—We cannot adviee you inthe matter, — 
Garage —It is purely a matter of individual taste. | 
Gxntiz.—It le stylish and effective, and very easy to 

arrange. 


Wonriep.—We cannot advise you on the choice of 
specialiet, 


Pravces,—Bill slowly, and there will be no more 

com plain te. 

M. &—If sack 4 intention exists it has not been 

Lrvy.—Pitman’s shorthand holds the field 5) 

Ukely todos. ‘oe 

Darsy.— ee 
on be wise.on your part to consult an 


a — 


Qxe wno Wants ro Krow.—You must consult a 
lawyer as to the steps to be taken. 


:. Ne PMR oy 
: aitelaphiuienes Ohne . 


Se 
a et 
fesse res 


K. C.—The dolphin is the swiftest fish. For short 
Same h on see yee Sreperere miles 


4. &—You contd ‘nok te eottipelted to contribute 
Sweets her oupport enlom she becomes chargestls to 


a eee P of toll & : 
Tee arava 


quaiBoation. 
Eoira.—A simple and very efficient disinfectant. to 


dealer to name [ 


Oxup Respen.—The day is a matter of arrangement 


; H. B.—Grass is the natural food of the horse. On no 


live so long. 


Tommy Arkixs —A soldier in uniform is not expected 
to remove his hat or helmet in saluting a lady. The 
usual military salute and bow is sufficient. 


Disrarssry.—The only “ permanent cure” for super- 
fluous hairs anywhere is the tweezers or the electric 
needje, and we do not recemmend either, 


Katz.—A little vinegar kept boiling on the stove 
while onions or cabbage are cooking wil! prevent the 
disagreeable odour from going through the house. 


4 WOMAN'S WAY. 

Sac lived and suffered as a woman must,’ 
When Love's bright gold forever slips away, 
And leaves the worth!ess ashes, dross and rust 

As keepsakes of Life's one sweet sunny day. 
Yet womanlike she buried the dead past 
Within the deep recesses of the soul, 
And sang acd smiled—though hope no brightness 
Upon her pathway to Life's distant goal. 


This is a woman's way when sho {s true, 
the cold with its keen, searching oyes, 


- And 
BRE ani teas es, 


* it , is 2 J 
- **Bhipa in the night," 
ue Cond in Longtiw ve cx Wayside inn,” 
but are not found in all editions of his poems, 
Towonan?. 


letters B.G.V.P. at foot of invitation 
Ot the French words, réapeade: s'il 

» tous plait—that is, answer if you please, 

kK. 5,—¥ chiel care should be to avoid being too 


po LO iota mate "ta becoming 


yer ye cq hard and ga 
or hostess 





other food will he keep 90 hoalthy, become so strong, or | 


y. R.The term ‘‘infantry,” meaning foot-soldiers, 


with the + The Mcense endures for three { originated with the Spanish. It was first applied to the 
the day of obtaining it } 


| military force employed by an in/funic, or young prince 
} of Spain, to rescue his father from the Moors. 


RacvtarR Reaner.—Meteorolozists say that the heat 
| of the air is due to six sources: the sun, moon, stars, 
} and meteors, the friction of the winds and tides, and 
also the heat coming from the interior of the earth. 


; Reouian Reaper.—-Spreed the stained portion over 
| & plece of board, or other hard surface, rub off aa much 
| as you can with a piece of rag, then rub {ft over with a 
| Mtfle salt, over which sprinkle it well with powdered 
} chalk, then with water so that it may becoms moistened , 
} and allow it te dry slowly in the enn, i! possible. Is 
; will probably be meceseary to repeat the »bove mere 
than once to effect a cure ; rinse 1s out each time before 
you begin the process. 

M, B.—An account of £2 or more settled by cheque 
must be acknowledged with a stamped recetpt; if the 
| man who gets the money refuees to adhibit the stamp 
| after being warned he renders himeelf Mable in o 
penalty, but no Mabdility attaches to the man who paya ; 
as, however, the person receiving the cheque must put 
his name upon it when gotting it cashed, that of itself 
constitutes a recelpt sufficient for all practical pur- 
| poses. 

InagxPeRiencep,—Tomatoes are cocked in numberless 
} ways; they mako delightful soup; or slice and pat 
; them im a saucepan with a email) bit of butter, and 
| pepper and salt, and stew them for 9 few minutes ; or 
| alice and put them in the oven with a little bit of 
| butter, r and ealt, and cook for ten minutes ; 
or at them in 4 smal! ple-dish, with pepper 
= aal 





t, and eprinkle d-crambs over snd smal! bite 
butter, and bake twenty minutes ; or use them raw. 


Tux Lorpom Reaper cati be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpenve Weekly; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Hightpenca. The yoarly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Ohristmas Part, is 


Kight Shillings and Righpence, post-free, 

Att Back Numerns, Parts and Votvams are io 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 

NOTICE.—YPart 443, ia Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LXIX., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tas INDEX ro You. LUXIX. Is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpeuco, 


Aut Lerrers To pm Apprerstep co Tos Barron 
Tg Loxpos Reapes, 26, Catherine Sirect, Suanc, 


eve We cannot undertake to return ejectet ms 
scripts. 
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BORWICKs| 
BAKING =. Geare’ 
POWDER 


When orde Powder insist on having 
BOR WICK’S, best that money can buy. 





ich is 














EPPER’S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
CURES ath tg ath Ah gage MA NERVOUS /8 COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








“ATLAS” LOOK: STITCH 


7 = nF — Worksiy Hasd 
: a aed or readle. 4 years’ 
Wee ao. Ti satisfaction 






Balance cam be paid 
Call or Write for De 
Se Hu Srey Caso Tae Lowber 
z 1GH . =x Town, ; 
6 Sisters Ro. ; 14, 0 

- (Please quote this Papers 








FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY 


Neloon 5. 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 


oF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 
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in preserving blankets and furs 
from Moths. Sprinkle well with 4 
the Powder before putting away. } 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & PLEAS. 
Tins 34., G4. and 1/- each. ; 

D» jt» Ap A Le Ltn Leen 
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COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*®. J. d. . COLLIS anowaes Fg ee is & liquid medicine 
WITHOUT r HEaD HE, and invigorates the ls ae wr a cbarge Law mw B gu 


a8 J, COLLIS BROWNE'S “CHLORODYRE.— Vice Chancellor Sir 
Ww. aoe by WOOD stated pub 
undouw the INVENTOR of 














DE. d. COLLIS a CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
NEURALGIA, 


PALLIATIVE in GOUT, CAN 
RHEUM aTISM, ‘ CER, TOOTHACHE, 





COLLIS BROW NE’S 


| CHLORODYNE 





DIARRHG@A, ‘F)YSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOAR? OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS aa 
CHARM, ene dose generally eufickens, = 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states : —“TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIARREKEA.” 


J. 2. Shim BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts chest 
all attac! 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC 
ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
ce | [MEQRIANE CAUTION <r DOG, cue 


careful to observe E MARK. Of all Chemists. Le tk a8. Sale 
Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell 
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